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md he his undergone the uncer 
be among the np ) 0 )s of Show hundiy >'Uh never a 

exhibitors 5 That is bid fmm his rich friends Here, m these 
the question of pigc^ «e arc on the side of the happy 
questions that fid mist "ho forgets these ills tor the 
gets the minds of postn™ his rot left in embhroned letter 
artists what time at>s door So he goes bedn-ud each 
April d-tfrbUiUs night to dream of a tarnishing ticket, 
bc„in selling m or of the fate of his ewe Iamb among 
London streets the r^enmg wolves of the Selecting Com 
m ,uee As a matter of fact the Select 
ing Committee arc not in the least like 
nnch'ng wolves They are merely hindl>, 
elderly, gentlemen very anxious to do the 
bcst*hc> can, and very cross when the> amic 
home in the cv cmng The work of selecting 
occupies eight or nine dajs— and wcarjing 
dajS they arc. J-rom morning till evening 


K As and A R A s, 
of course, liav e not 
tins trouble The) 
arc safe. Their 
pictures arc hung 
^cver happens But the month of 
is a homd month for the outsider 
has done all he can. do , the result 
< with the gods. Artists with nervous the Committee sit in a group facing a strong 
' eraments accompany their works to wooden chair A small arm) of carpenters 
Vision House m a cab, l he the sculptor ministers to them The pictures ate shot 
' Jr sketch Others are content that a up m a lift from the cellars, and to each 
Jhould rattle their pictures down that one is vouchsafed a few moments of tanta 
alley tint leads to the cellars of 1 sir»g glory in this chair Sometimes, it is 
dington House, where works are received whispered, when anything very noble is 
serve the manner or receiving them in brought before them, the Selecting Com 
i picture) then nothing remains for them mittee, like the Sons of thq Morning, 
itobe patient, and-to control their emotions rise and shout for joy, but that docs not 


Vn the postmans knock claps on the 
Hio door For that knock may mean an 
•blazoned letter from the Royal Academy, 
*ggmg him to remove his “Finding tbe 
{ ad Body of Harold * or his bust of a 
North Islington County Councilman, 


happen very often The procedure is 
usually more prosaic The Secretary sits 
at his desk, the head -carpenter, armed 
with a laigc piece of chalk, feces the Com 
ni dee and his is the duty of scribbling a 

... . .letter on the back of the work, which 

lich are rot required for the Summer signifies that it is either accepted, refused 
Ihibition He has already had many or doubtfuL This business finished the 
als The fogs of winter forced idle Hanging Committee appear on the scene 
•s upon lnm, his candid friend has Their labours may Last as long as three 
1 cn ven. candid, tint awful awakening weeks Sighing it their fete, they chlter 
)ment of the knowledge that he cannot into the hire rooms, the floors of which are 
^ish hw picture in tune may have been cumbered with stacks and stacks of pictures 
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leaning foolishly agiinst the wills With 
carpenters at their heels, with foot rules in 
their hands, they dash at their tisk I irst 
the places of honour ire filled with the 
works of the elect, then the hot voiks pf 
the outsiders add so the di>s pass till the 
line is all occupied, and the second row 
also, and much of the third Then comes 


anxious to do their best, ind it is livd tft he 
cath< he and independent in spite of prrjucLce 
ind pred lectior) Art criticism, ilu, has 
been known to jeopardise friendship* Tins 
year tl\o Academy, relaxing one Of >* s 
iron rules, allowed the fourth I Mate 
the entry of the galleries On the flairs 
day as vvclh* from ten till one ‘This 


the hour of the “doubtful” pictures, nnd as t Thursday is the -Roy il Day, when crowned 


they do not waste space at the Royal 
Academy, it must sometimes happen tint i 
picture that will “fit* wins the day And so 
it must he till £cus comes to hta kingdom, 
or till Mr Edison tments an. Academy with 
telescopic walls • 

To return to our * 

happy artist Comes 
i da>, i day of days, 
when fie receives his 
tarnishing ticket On 
that Monday he is 
of thfe brotherhood 
indeed. Bounding 
into the room ori the 
stroke of the dock, 
he seeks breath 
lessly for his picture, 
examining No 3 gal 
lery first out of sheet 
devilry Skied > Well, 
he is young and 
Time like An, is long 
He jostles, shoulders 
with men who are 
already •‘arrived, 
artists pn their work 
ing clothes ind in 
their Working manner — at the moment, in 
a word when they are best worth knowing 
He varnishes his own picture, be criticises 


Jihads ‘util their intimites lnv\ the pictures 
to ibcnischcs through die aCanolm. 1 ndav 
is the Invite \ic“, and tJa*thc cv'cnmg 
of tint diy the purchases by* die Clnittrcy 
Bequest arc usually known On (hat evenin'' 
this year, for in^ 
stance, Mr Arthur 
llackcr received the 
welcome news tint 
his "Annunciation” 
had been bought by 
the Collection hitur 
di$ is the night of 
the banquet, when 
Acidcmici ins and 
Associates, and atl 
that is eminent by 
birth and achieve 
ment foregather round 
the same board 

The Academy docs 
not favour its out 
sider contributors with 
Private View tickets 
T heir Private \ lew is 
on the opening day 
— the first Monday m 
May On that occa 
meet a pimter at every comer, and 
not on.y outsiders, but R A s and A R A s 
as well, for that night .t ,s the custom 
others and going down th& staircase m the of the Academy Club to dine at Greenwich 
evening hit wings bisj* to Rican ’ Happy Each membef invites one guest At hilf 
} ottng pa mter ntth all your vws 10 come 1 past five they meet, hungry and smdttig, m 

Tuesday tn this eventful week is devoted the vestibule The word is given They 
to clearing up. for ^artists are untidy, descend the stairs, and, with the, vis on of 
and varnishing is not a dainty task On their broad backs passing through the swing 
ednesday the Tress, provided «»'ith large doors, we say goodbye to the last of the 
catalogues with large, fur* margins Whereon many Art functions of the merry month of 
notes may be scobblcd, is admitted _ A May Th e shill mgs are rattling on the 
serious, anxious day it is for most of them, table The turnstiles ire creaking The 
for they, like the Hanging Committee, arc , dance has begun 17 W P exposition 
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BEING A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


TN the Ias^month of the jeaT 176S, King 
A George III and his Queen were examining 
Mr W'estjS picture of “Regulus, ’ at "Wind 
sor Castle^ when Mr Kirby, 1 President of 
the Society of Artists, wa^ announced. After 
praising the camas, Mr Kirby remarked, 
“Your Majesty ne\ er mentioned anything 
of this work to me "Who made the frame ? 
It is not made by one of jour Majesty's 
workmen, nought to ha\e been made bj 
the Royal Carver and Guilder” The King's 
reply was much to the point, “ Kirby, he 
said “when >ou are able to paint me such a 
picture as this, jour friend shall make the 
frame ' The disconcerted Kirby then 
tume4 to the painter “1 hope, Mr West,’ 
he said, “that jou intend to exhibit tms 
picture’” “It is painted for the Palace, 
West replied, “and its exhibition must 
depend upon lus Majesty’s pleasure" 
‘Assured!), said the. King, “I shall be 
\ery happy to let the work be shown to the 
public . “Then, Mr West,' said Kirb), 

* jou will send it to my exhibition’ J, “No, 
interrupted his Majestj, ‘ it must go to my 
exhibition — to^lh it of tie Royal Academy ” 
Thus was the foundation of the Royal 
Academy first publicly announced Aca 
demies of art hid been in England cre this 
There was Sir James Thornhill s held at his 
house in James Street, Coicnt Garden, and 
later the establishment in Peter’s Court, St 
Martips Lane This ficademj in Peter's 
Court \yns quite an old story when theRoj il 
AcademjJ*as we now know it, was founded 
in i?68 , To understand the c,vchts*thit 
led to its foundation, and the reason of Mr 
Kirby's discomfiture with ltja significance of 
the King’s rdnvrrk, “ my*\cademj , w hither 


he washed West to send * Regulus," we 
must hark back some jears to the date 
of the first art exhibition in England 
•at *the .rooms of the Society of Arts tn the 
Strand, which was open from the 21st of 
April to the tst of May, 1760 the attraction 
being 130 pictures bj 69 artists This idea 
had come td the artists of that day from 
the success of the exhibition of pictures 
held at the Foundling Hospital to which 
the public was admitted, and which consisted 
of works exhibited by Reynolds, Hogarth 
and others The Strand Exhibition was 
a good beginning, and being successful 
naturally proioked strife and contention 
In the very next* year many members 
decided to open an exhibition of their 
own but those who remained waxed so 
successful that in 1763 thej solicited the 
incorporation of the Society by Royal 
Charter, which the King granted Though 
tliev exhibited from jear to year, no attempt 
had as jet been^made by the .Society to 
develop an academy for art instruction from 
thetr organisation Those who w ished to do 
their duty in this \cn ; proper way were 
overruled but they,, gained their desires 
through the very rottenness of the Society 
itself The^Ch art er imposed no restriction 
on the number of members, and as the 
incapabli ^re always in majority over the 
‘ .fif ,fv it fell out that those who could 
, pamt as painting r was understood in 
those days were outvoted bj indifferent 
practitioners of the craft. The* fit”mur 
inured, rebelled resigned , Mr Benjam n 
West leading the recalcitrants, and the un 
fortunate Mr Kirbj those who stijed with n 
the fold West did not allow the grass to 
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grow under his feel, bat ot o"cepli)ed bis 
trump card — be sought the Ufmtpro ection. 

\ memorial was Jnnn up and forw-inJetl 
to the Kings Most I xecllcnt Majesty, 
soliciting his patronise for the formation of 
a Socictj for promoting the Arts of Design 
The fame of most of the twenty two 
signatories to this memonal has gone with 
them< 41 \es into the night, but some are 
still remembered — West, Kt chard Wilson, 
Cipriani and Angelica KauTman. They 
begged Mr Reynolds to join them, and 
when he entered the room where the> were 
deliberating men hailed him with one voice 
as President, but he declined the honour till 
he had consulted with his fnends. Dr John 
son and Mr Edmund Burke On the 7th 
of .December the plan uf the proposed 
Academy, an instrument of t wen y seven long 
clausts, iru SpbratUcd to the King , and on 
Saturday the toih tsf December, 1768, was 
signed b% him. Thus was founded TA» 
Royal Acad my of Arts sn Lor don, f r He 
purpose of tv/ti atm g anti improving ihe 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture 
Soon a meeting was held when the great 
Mr Joshua Reynolds was elected l'rest 
dent. A few da\s latex Mr Kirby had 
his memorable interview with Ceorge III , 
to which we have ahead) referred, when 
he was informed by his Mnjcs > that 
Mr Meats picture of “Rrgulu.” will 
goto my exhibition — /> that of the Roy il 
Academy From that day Mr Kirby's 
Society declined, till the day came when 
only one member was left Dying at the 
age of eighty three, be bequeathed the 
books, papers and minute boohs to the 
charge of the Koval Acadetnv, m whose 
care they rest to this dav So survived the 
fittest ard the most favoured 

The King show ed an intimate interest n 
the Royal Academy babv, became us patron, 
and promised to supply any deficiencv in 
funds from his own purser The first 
general assembly was held at I all Mall, on 
December 14th, 1S6S, when the Prestdcn*, 
Treasurer, Keeper, Secretary, and Council 
of eight were chosen Nine Academicians 
were appointed as A isi ors to attend the 
schools, for a month at a time, foT the 
purpose of instructing the pjp Is M iU» 
a few modifications, these rules last to th s 
day Among the thirty four Foundation 
Members were two of gTcat distinction — 
Thomas Gainsborough, and the first Prest 


mu jomii v gr^oni' 

Sir Joshuas rich element is *0 *'■" 
known that he reed ro* drain us Iff* 
Jlom at Plympton, m Devonshire, he c-rlv 
irritated t!i- 1 fc he meart to IrtC AfKf 
invelhn,, md stud) ng on the Conti-c'"-- 
I c settled m St Marins Lane, where, h** 
collected tl* i-imcr of sia'ucs, piCtJfW 
ard drawings, ard liccamc intimate *>** 
Johnson and l»u kc llis devo’ton to hi* 
profoss on lef him «mnt Icuurt. l>etwccn 
17692nd 1790, he sent two h„rdred ai*d 
forty four p cturcs in the Royal Acidcmv, a r “ 
“Mrs. SiJdons ns the Tragic Muse" was 
among them. He loved his fnends, he loved 
hit work, and when His eyesight filled he 
determined to pain no more Then h* 
fell iU, and died a* lus house in Lcices'er 
Fields on Thursday evening February ayrd, 
> 79 =- 

The Uoy-al Acadcmv throve under 
Reynolds’ Pres dcncy Ihe first exhibition 
held in Pall Mill, rumbered one hundred 
and th»rtv -six w-orks — seventy nine being by 
members of the Acadcmv, and fifty seven 
by outsiders. Among them were fi-r 
Revnolds s and three Lainsbonjughs. The 
takings were ^699 17s 6d. and the 
expenses £116 145. ed. h vents progressed 
rapdly — leaures to students on punting, 
architecture, and perspociivc were begun, a 
new order of members called Associates, was 
created which admitted Cosway and Barry, 
and such forgotten personages as IS Rebecca 
and Michael Angelo R ocher, and so tu**c 
passed, some new development, such as 
travelling studentship- the inauguration of 
ihe annual dinner, taking place each year 
nil the hour came (it was in 1 “So), of the 
Last exhibition, in Pall MalL New Somerset 
House, the bLiIding known to us to-dw 
was on the cv e of complct on and by the 
King s command the Koval Academy was 
lo be housed there , and there i» remained 
for ov erhalf a ccn ury The members at cnee 
vied with one another m making their rew 
home beruuful — Sir Jo hut pajtted the 
librarv ceil ng \\ cst the lecture room and 
Cipnam the s aircase In 1784 Gains- 
borough was offended bccaa c *=otrc of btx 
portraits were not hun„ where he wished. 
He never exlihncd again. The year 1790 
saw the trouble which resul ed in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ~i endermg his resignation. But 
King and Academy would have none of it, 
ind be was pehsuaded to reconsider his 
dccison. On December to, 1 “90, Reynolds 
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delivered the last of those discourses which 
had delighted and instructed all who had 
heard them for so many years Some pre- 
sentment that the end was not far off gate a 
solemnity to his words — to the last words 
he was to utter from that chair — m praise 
of his favourite master Michael Angelo 
When he had finished, Burke stepped for 
ward and taking his hand said — 

“ The Angel ended , and in Adam s ear 
So charming left his voice, lhat he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, stiU stood fixed 
to hear 

He died two years later and 

BENJAMIN WEST 

reigned m his stead To us West looms 
rather a picturesque personally Prema 
turely bom in Pennsylvania, the tenth child 
of Quaker parents, he made a drawing of 
his baby sister m black and red ink at 
the age of seven. The Cherokee Indians 
taught him how to prepare colours, and 
hairs from his mother’s cat gave him 
his first brush In his sixteenth year 
the Quaker community discussed the 
propriety of allowing him to follow so 
sensual a profession as painter After 
prayer and talk, they decided not to 
interfere with Providence, then the women 
kissed him, the men laid their hands 
upon the boy’s head, and he pledged him 
self only to employ his pencil on subjects 
holy and pure. The Continental tour 
followed m due course, then he came to 
London, and was chosen as a sort of per 
sonal friend by the King , he sent for, and 
married the girl be had left behind him in 
Philadelphia , he roused no small excitement 
by the darng innovation of painting the 
characters in his picture of “ The Death of 
Y\ olfc in the costume of the time and 
country in which they lived hewasgood to 
arvistsicss fortunate than himself he became 
responsible for many portraits, and endless 
historical and biblical works, lost the 
patronage of the Court when the King fell 
ill had trouble with his fellow artists, like 
Reynolds, resigned his Presidentship and 
like Reynolds returned ta the chair and 
finally died at the age of eighty three. 

Under him d sscnsions and troubles often 
rent the Academy , but thev passed over, as 
such thirgs do The body prospered in 
spite of the foundation of rival societies 
and b\ its many chanties earned the grin 
tude of decayed artists and their women 
folk. In 1 809 varnishing day s for members 


of the Academy were appointed In 1818 
the Jubilee was held, but the rejoicings were 
tempered by the fading health of the Pre- 
sident, and in 1820 he went whither Key 
nolds had gone, and was buried m the 
Painters' Corner of St Pauls Cathedral 
Turner vv as elected under \\ est s President 
ship 

SIR THOM VS LAWRENCE, 


elected President when \\ est died, was born 
in 176931 Bristol, the youngest of sixteen 
children Fortunate in his environment, 
fortunate in bis training, be came to be the 
most fashionable portrait painter of the day 
His reputation, in fact, was European He 
was elected an Academician at twenty four 
His portraits of Mrs Siddons and Kemble 
are in the National Gallery, and Windsor 
contains, in the Waterloo Gallery, his por 
traits of sovereigns and commanders who 
blazed through that campaign It is said 
that Lawrence was pleased with his “Satan 
calling bis Legions,” which hangs now on 
the staircase leading to the Diploma Gallery 
However that may be, it was bitterly satirised 
by Pasquin, Fuseli complained th3t 41 Law 
rence had stolen the dev il from him," and 
to-day we smile at this belligerent Satan 
Lawrence died, after a short illness, in 
1830, and 

SIR MVRTIN ARCHER SHEE 
reigned m his stead from the year 1830 
W Ikie was his chief competitor, 1 Letter 
painter, but he would not hue made «o 
4 incomparable ’ 1 President, whtch was the 
adjective Leslie applied to Shee Sir 
Martin painted portraits, but they are not 
much in ev idence to-day At anv rate, he 
possessed the gifts necessary to a goad Pre 
sident He was courteous and affable, his 
taste in literature was nice, and he was an 
after-dinner speaker of repute He died m 
August, iS 3 o, in his eighty first year 
Landseer came to fulfilment under his 
Presidency 


, “ ...... much Hap- 

pened at the Royal Academy banquet 
In 1832 Sir Martin Shee referred to 
the grant about to be submitted to par 
lament for th e erection of a rew 
Pi!" 5 ln Tnfaltar f-qinre, ,be 
half of which it was proposed to appro- 
pnate to the Royal Academy Pages and 
pages, and pa Q e$ of history have been 
written on the merits and demerits of this 
cheme, but it is enough to say here that 
a few years la cr the Academy ds installed 
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in Trafalgar Square The exhibition was 
opened in much state b> William 1\ m 
1837 -Sonhcn on the -death of Slice in 
1850 

SIR CII VRIES EAST LAKE 
ys called to the Presidential cha.r, the 
Academy had grown quite used to ns 
quarters in Trafalgar Square, was even 
perhaps finding them a little cramped 
Eastlake excelled rather in the thcor> than 
in tlic practice of his profession He was 
Secretary to the Fine Arts Commission of 
1841, and mi 85 3 he was appointed 
Director of the National Caller) He u rote 
on Art matters, and died m 1 865 
SIR FRANCIS CR\NT 

was the next President He presided for 
twelve years, his reign bemg marked b> 

Trafalgar Square to Burlington House The 
fine holding we all know so well w,th its 
exh buion rooms and offices, cost ^150 000, 


which was paid out of the Academy funds 
It was Sir Trancis Grants wish that 
Frederick 1 c „hton should succeed him and 
when he died, in 1878, the members of the 
Royal Academy carried out his wish by a 
unanimous vote 

SIR FKIDFRICK I UGHTOS 
has now filled the I resident s chair f >r four 
teen )cars to the satisfaction and admiration 
of ever) bod) — to those inside the Royal 
Academy and to that greater number outside 
it As a sketch of his career is given in 
another place, we need say nothing further 
about it here So our outline account of 
the history of the Royal Academy comes to 
an end. The R A mov es slow ly toward* 
reform — surely an advantage in these days 
It has its critics — but criticism is the 
fate of all human things It spends between 
£,S °oo and H> 000 a year on its School*, 
and artists who have fallen upon evil times 
arc not forgotten by the Roy at Academy 
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SIR FREDERICK LEICHTOV, p rV 
‘ Sir your son may be as em nent a. 


ANS 

Frcdcr ck Leighton lias chosen to be as 
eminent as lie pleased President of the 
Koyal Academy, arrt \4 as painter sculptor, 
orator the friend of Princes, baronet of the 
Un.ted Kingdom 1 nguist, honoured in two 
continents decorated by the nations, dweller 
m a palace, unnamed — his lines have 
surely fallen in pleasant places His Art 1* 

always decorative, seldom dramatic 
110m at Scarborough sixty two years ago 
e produced Cimabue finding Giotto at 
me age of eighteen and the Academy hun 
s L mabues Madonna earned m pro- 
cession through the streets of Florence 
Wh, w “ ‘" ent > This the Queen 

ooukht, and from that day to this he Ji3> 
continued to charm the multitude v <th 
w L n '^ ntlons fronl mythology He 
wno. ^ bnIl3nt k P ses sculpture as 

thC \ S,u *-8 ard and the ‘ Athlete 
00 n o with a Python but into modem 
Ueat,) dseasc decay are not 
nil . , , H .‘t e>cs ha ' e a * ™>s been on the 
,,rt^ b 8 n M ° Unlllns ’ h,s dreams are onlv 
with the Deautifu! and he would realise 
tnem in the p ctures he makes or «« those fa r 
days of old when man was young and life 
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MR. ALM \ T IDEM r \ 

His journey for long has been b> way of 
the primrose path “ Give us roses," the 
people have cried, “give us blue shies, 
shining marble, oleanders,” to which this 
master craftsman has nodded his head, for 
lits is the good fortune to be able to do 
well those things which arc ashed him A 
Dutchman, still speahtng in laboured Eng. 
hsh, he came to England many \cars ago 
after stud) mg in the Antwerp Academy, and 
under Baron Henry Lejs, and has been 
flattered and petted, as was his due, ever 
since He has built for lumself, probably, 
the most beautiful home that painter ever 
imagined Sunshine is his God , his studio 
is a wonder of white and silver, and athwart 
the walls are painted the words of his credo, 

“As the sun colours flowers, so art colours 
life ” A boy he devoured the classics, as a 
man, Greece and Egypt have lived again 
beneath his brush Lihe the President he 
is blind to the things of to-day sav e the faces ! 

of his brother Academicians and of their MR edward apmitao*. . 

daughters, which he sometimes limns At edward utMtrAGE, r a 

fifty six he is still an optimist — and buyers Mr Armitage is of the i 
for h's work are never wanting, though one Seventy five this month he h: 
of his pictures remains unsold hanging in hts Associate for twenty five years a 
dining room which report places as his for eighteen It is probable tha 
favourite, “The Death of the Firstborn * younger generation who pa v till 
It is wiser being good than bad, and better at Burlington House turnstiles co 
to paint June rose., than the face of Death a couple of his pictures offhand 




Mr Armitage is of the old school 
Seventy five this month he has been an 
Assocatefor twenty five years and an R A 
for eighteen It ,s probable that few of the 
younger generation who pay the.r sh.llmgs 

at Burlington House turnstiles could mention 

a couple of his p.ctures off hand He docs 
not dance to new measures His work has 

? of M St0nCal d ” racter the 

Battle of Meance m j 8^7, which was 

Srtof i he ? ueen ’ ,o “ After ,he 

fears »cre i8 4 „__ i8 . s P> We a 

•Th= Chirac of Bahll 
Battle of Inkermann ’ He -,1c,, The 
ccssful w ith “The Mother „r ?, ’f S0C 
after exposing her Chdd,’ and thT^lf 
of a Christian Martyr in k P , , x Bunal 

A pupil of D e L.Scte & ° f Nen ’” 
Painter in the p lns J . “ s “ tcd that 
Like Mr Matts ho ° f Fm ' A «s 

minster Hall EjJ,,b, llon 1> ™? m 
of Julius Catsar,' = 

received a prize of , or "^>ch he 

Religion, ^ ,s,~ 3 “" and a “Spint of 

ZsszzLfz-S:* 
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'tK H H ARMSTEAD, R A. 


Something under twenty years ago the 
name of Mr Annstead was much m the 

A« Ul f S and those mter «tcd m 

Art lor he hid been commissioned to supply 
the modellings for eight of the s xtccn sides 
of the podium of the Albert Memorial As 
the groups are regularly cleaned, ue can 
w-tlk up the steps and judge of their ment 
anj fine afternoon Mr Armsteads con 
tnbutions to the Memorial were “Poetry 
Music,” and ‘ Painting As the grou’p 
of painters comprises no less than thirty six 

Sim.lnr 5 °®** 3nd m “ slc ™ a 

similar number and as they are all dad m 

presumab y accurate costumes and look 
presumably as they looked in life, Mr 
«^- S K Cad t, UnderStands ** meaning of re 
,^ h . He I s a!so responsible for the four 

Asfmnomv 6 uT re P r « c "‘>ng Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Medicine, and Rhetoric. To 

.™ rss sjss 

mJJ? l J? e murat decorations at St. 


MR THOMAS rROCL, R V, 

flic high inter mark of Brock’s 
career, so fir as recognition is concerned, 
was reached last year, when he tussled with 
Mr Alfred Gilbert for one of the vacant 
K A chairs In the first \ottng Mr Brock 
and Mr Alfred Gilbert were ahead with 
twenty two and nineteen totes rcspectn e!y, 
while in the final ballot Mr Brock was found 
to hue polled twenty nine to Mr Gilberts 
twenty four totes Mr Brock has had a 
long innings at the Academy with busts and 
statues. Me remember his “A Moment 
of Peril," which was purchased by the 
Chamrcy Bequest for ,£2,200 in 1881, and 
“The Genius of Poetry* of three y cars ago- 
Mr Brocks name is to be found caned on 
the pedestals of many statues in many cities 
thus at Kidderminster you sliall find Sir 
Rowland Hill in marble , in the Town Hall, 
Bombay, Sir Richard Temple, at Margate, 
Sir Erasmus \\ ilson Mr Brock in his 
time has also modelled a bust of Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton his “ Longfellow” in marble / 
stands in the Poets Comer in the Abbcv, 
and his Sir Panic Frcre amid the cool 
brccres of the Thames Embankment Bom 
forty fire years ago, he began life as 1 
modeller at the V orcester Porcelain Works, 
mid studied under Foley and at the Royal 
1869 where hc " or * a K°ld medal « 
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'IK. J B BURGESS, RA 

“Bravo Toro ’ Burgess* for so, on 
•recount of a certain picture, Mr Burgess 
was nicknamed in *65, is sprung from good 
painting stock His great grandfather 
taught Thomas Gainsborough, his grand 
father painted good portraits , his father 
held the post of landscape painter to \\ dham 
IV Bom at Chelsea, trained at Mr 
Lci a hs and at the Royal Academy, he 
began his career bj going off to Seville 
there to paint Spam, but not the Spain of 
John Philip Mr Burgess has given us the 
“rough, ragged dirty, sheep-skin clad 
peasantry'' — Philip painted the * gay, guitar 
twanging, castanct play ing bolero-dancing, 
carnival keeping, cigarette smoking life of 
S 5 u11 v n _“ Bnv0 Toro > ’ a telling picture 
of a bullfight, yet full of restraint, made 
'Ir Burgess famous — and this was followed 
by a number of Spanish subjects, ‘ Stolen 
°y Gypsies,* * The Barber's Prodigy 
The Student in Disgrace,' ‘ Kissing 
Keiics in Spain and “ Licensing Beggars 
in Spam, a spirited picture, full of 
character Mr Burgess was elected an 
Associate in 1 877 and was only made an 
RA a year or two back He is not a 
prolific painter, that he has suffered lately 
in health may be explanation or perhaps it is 
owing fo that drop of indolent Spanish 
blood in Ins veins 



MR PHILIP H CALDERON, R A. 



Last year, on the opening day of the 
Royal Academy, Mr Calderon awoke to find 
himself notorious He had hecn Lnorvn as 
a capable painter for many years when “St 

Eheabe.hsGeea.Ae.of^aS’ \£, 

a fierce light upon his personality The 
o pa ?" ! ‘ " ere h,s ch,cf assailants 
rtrer R t, 0> 1 Aca,J ™> r his best friend, for 
he) bought the picture, at a large price for 
the Chamre y collect, „„ Bom ,„ P F „ n “ r 
oneprrem being Spanish he came to London 
at serenteen to Hr Leigh s Academy re 

den once found favour u J na mp- 

sitmc Henry III . q , 10 assas 

'Is riclcrngdl as Keener 5 ! CCEKl '‘ 1 
Schools, a post wla.rif 6 0 ^** ,e Academy 
h°asc,n E „,K„"S It a 

Diploma Gallery ithere'fof’ adj ° ,n,n e lh ' 

" huher*" hangs. Th a °" !I picture 
sinecure and there aJJ ' Wmbip is „o 
tould sustain so d ™ eL 1 ™” 1 ' mcn " ho 
demeanour dunng tl and a,OT a 
lectures oter „h,ch he prS, “ d Van °“ 
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MR MCAT COLE, R.A 


, 3 ! 8 , 7 ° kndscnpc painters were not 

favoured by the Royal Academy When 
Mr Vient Cole was elected in that >car, 

Ta Ut *"° 5Uch art,s,s m the *ho!c 
J ,#t of R A s A-R A s For many 

IrTeaTV'JT 6 ° f ficWs - or *>« 

or seas had been elected so it followed 
that the promotion of Mr \ lC at Cole evoked 
. l“ C r ' sausrac "°n He was then th.n> seven 

lo f ks [o^,he an «? had >< ? r ' lfter 
■works to the Societ/ of British Artrsts 

among them being • A Corhfietd, which 
ioclT d r K h ; m a E0,d medal froin the 
Arts J ln r .h ° ^ acoura 8 e mcnt of the Fine 
h r hC [ oI!o ' vln e >w he withdrew 

, s name from the Society of Brit sh Artists. 

-for m th eleC J’° n t0 v the R ° )al Academ > 
alio v ' ° S u dayS lhe R A. would not 
moiW ^ lhem a rrnn " ho belonged to 
another corporate body He pa nted h 

Sven^i ‘ T % ° n and ^^ervmg 
Mr V,caTrr,r aS ° dm ,ted lnt0 *he fold 
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mr t stn\r\ cnnrTR, u 

lamtcrs are proverbialty a long 1 
nee Mr Coc per lias enjoyed a length) 1 f « 
even fir a punier It lic„an m Can’crbaO 
tight) nine year* a„o— he wields the brush 
in Canterbury this dav, whence he s'**‘d 
regularly to the Royal Acadctn) In the 
interval he Ins become well!. norm “M a 
cattle painter, and like most ottogmarian 
K A ’s, lias written his reminiscence* in * 
couple of fit volumes winch <1 d not rreet 
with unanimous approval Two )C3r* 
he contributed to the Royal Acadeim a scry 
various and exciting work, called “Casual ies 
in the Hunting licld' from the diFcuh es 
of whicli a younger man would have shninL 
Ihit Mr Cooper brought “Casual t cs in lh c 
Hunting Field” to a successful position on 
the 1 nc It w as Vcrboeckhov cn who laugh* 
Mr Cooper painting in Urusscls, uh ther he 
went in the twenties, after an expenente of 
the Academy Schools, and a brief career a> 
drawing master at Canterbury He firs* 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in tSj3. 
and has not often missed a year s nee, far 
in those days the good old unwritten H* 
was still honoured of “once in, always - in’’ 
The Monarch of the Meadows’* is Mr 
Cooper’s best known work He has - alsd 
been the subject of a somewhat clever 
anagram Thomas Sidney Cooper, tv A-f 
* can do toy sheep or rams. 4 « 
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sir ir \v r d \vis, r % 

Mr Dims, as a personality, has not 
oomed extravagantly before the public, for 
ns Art is of that pastoral kind that often 
:harms, but seldom o\cites It is, how 
e\ er, smooth and pleasing and is in high 
f*uour with those who arc fond of country 
life Living at Boulogne most of the )ear, 
it has not been Ins lot to be tempted into 
the fashion of notoriety One of his land 
scapes, * Returning to the Fold, was 
bought by the Chantrey Bequest in i SSo, the 
pnec being j£j2y, but as j£i,ioo was paid 
foT Mr Hooks “The Stream’ and ooo 
for Mr Vicat Cole s “ The Port of London, 
the figure cannot be called extravagant 
Mr Davis stepped from the path of 
landscape he has broken for himself 
«n the year 1872, when lie modelled 
“A Trotting Bull,' which won a medal at 
the Vienna Exposition of 1873 Bom in 
1833 he passed through the Academy 
Schools, sending “ Rough Pasturage to 
Burlington House in 1861 He became an 
A R A at the age of forty and an R A. 
four seasons later Having prepared him 
jself through many years by painting small 
pictures with great care, he, in these days 
allows his An a canvas an the fullest land 
^ scape’ scale Mr Davis has lately joined 
the ranks of those who are exploited in 
Bond Street in “ one man shows 






MR FRANK. DICK.SEE, RA 


To be an Associate of the Royal Academy 
at twenty-eight and an R A at thirty eight 
is an honour permitted 1 o few painters Mr 
Dicksees first success was made at -an age 
when many men have not even made choice 
of a profession, for he was but twenty four 
when “ Harmony 1 took the pnnt shops by 
storm Two years before that he had non 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy 
Schools His first offerings to the Royal 
Academy w ere Scriptural subiects, but “ Har 
mony showed him the proper road, and 
since then he has appeared before the world 
year after year, unblushmgly, as a painter of 
sentiment Aaturally, unable to please all 
ennes, there are still a vast multitude of 
excellent artists who would gne much for 
a year of the Dicksee vogue His Shake 
speare illustrations have won him no small 
fame in fact his mastery over draughtsman 
ship is his most notable quality, evident 
“ ' he i ict , U f t h ' “ "« » bom coloonst 
, “/I Shadow „f 

the Church of 1SS1 and 1S88, and “The 
Kcden.pt, on of Tannhan.er „oro 
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MK tr c T DOTSON, R U 

One man, Mr Stevenson has said, 

‘ struggles to an end in sandjr deltas.” \\ uh 
another thus it is, * the noise of the mallet 
and chisel is scarce!) quenched, the tram 
pets are hard!) done blowing, when, trailing 
Toth hun clouds of glor>, this happ) starred, 
full-blooded spint shoots in o the spintcal 
land” Whatever our w-shes, we have no 
choice in the matter, whether we be painters 
or stone masons, and if the name of Mr 
Dobson in common with others of the old 
school, is no longer shouted from the house- 
tops, he has the satisfciction of recalling 
the tune when he was not without fame. 
Born n 1S17, before long it came to be 
wntten orbim that he was * high up in the 
list of his oncal painters.” In iS,o he 
inaugurated his senes of « SacTed Art” 
pictures, m the painting of which he spent 
wani, nan> jears ‘St. John leading the 
V irgm to his home after the Crucifixion,” 
Tobias wib Raphael, his Guardian Angel 
aatWJnmj,,, . The Chin, Jot 

Dorcas, which inspired the Queen to com 
nussion a similar sub ect under the title 
The Alms deeds of Dorcas,’ “The 
Parable of the Children m the Market 
l lacc, • The Child Jesus in the Temple," 
t .i cs , e , ar V fe 7 Dobsons that the 

world admired be ween the fft.es and 
seventies. 


SIR- THOMAS FAFD, PA. 


* Homclj pathos” — “stmptc feeling”— 
• cts) sentimen ilisro,” these are the 
phrases that spring to the tongue, tn redo- 
ing Mr Facds pictures. His ‘•values” 
lie in the telling of his stor>, no* r» the 
technique of his work. Mith newer rn, 
and a new standard of Art, Mr Faed ro 
longer sits on the dais in the great hall, 
but from Ins scat at the low cr end fcc can 
remember the time when he was sad to 
have pointed “the picture of the scar 
“The Lost Chord” has not been r'MC 
popular than the engravings after h* 
piaures, and n little houses in counti) towrh 
-nd in the halls of suburban homes, ard is 
the bedrooms of seaside lodgings, engra* 
mgs of ‘ The Mithcrlcss Bairn,” and, “H* 
On!> Pair,” and 4 Highland Mir>.” a "“ 
‘ Baith Faither and Slither,” and *‘" 0 ' n 
Out,” still greet us, if we so hsU “"o' 3 
Out," a well-composed picture not wi host 
a touch of the right pathos, was sold for * 
good figure at the recent Marietta auct on. 
Of course, he is Scotch, and the biographer 
tells us how his elder brother John, 
painter, recognising the 4 drawing talents 
Thomas," invited him to his home, 
was proud and not envious when Tho® 35 
turned bi» face to London, and to 30 
R-A-ship. Mr Faed still paints, and 
copyrights are still valuab’e. 
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MR LUKE FILDES, T A 

If it tie permissible to chss punters as 
those who cire for the graces of manner 
and the proprieties of costume and those 
who do not, Mr Ftldcs is certaml) on the 
side of those who do He began as the 
painter of outcasts, thence he soared into 
popularity as the gaj idealiser of Venetian 
life — the life where women m multi coloured 
garments comb their hair and gossip at 
e\entime by waterways It has alwajs 
been said, though that his heart remained 
with that strata of life which gave him “The 
Casual Ward and “The Widower" and 
last year he coloured this rumour, for did he 
not renew his allegiance to the pictorial 
qualities of suffering, by painting ‘ The 
Doctor Sttll tinder fifty, Mr Fildes 
himself can hardl) know to which class of 
subject he will devote the next tnent> >ears 
of his life In his time he has done c\cel 
lent black and white work, and he has pro 
duced some charming feminine studies 
It was almost by chance that he came to 
painting portraits One morning he asked 
his wife to sit The result was admirable, 
and commissions showered upon him to 
such extent that this >ear he has painted 
nothing but personages Mr Luke Fildes, 
it is said, has had magnificent offers to re 
sume black and white work, but he will not 
be tempted Painting is sufficient for him 




SIR JOHN GILBERT, R A 


Sir John Gilbert is a i cteran in three fields 
— oil watercolour, and black aud white 
Horn 75 jears ago he learnt much about 
colour from George Lance and at twenty 
jears of age sent a drawing, “Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, arresting Lord Hastings 
at the Council in the Tower, to Suffolk 
Street, which found a purchaser It was as 
far back as 1841 that he made his way into 
Spanish territory, bringing back “ Don 
Quixote giving advice to Sancho Panza 


m a Storm ” was done as long ago as 1 850 
For many years Sir John Gilb-rt remained 
faithful to Don Quixote, and it was hoped 
that he would see his way to illustrate the 
volume from cover to cover, but that was 
not to be The seventies saw man) popn 
lar pictures from his brush Through these 
years he was also a constant exhibitor at the 
Old Water Colour Societ), of which he is 
President There is no mistaking a Gilbert 
c thcr water colour or o !_sma!! sketch or 
large picture all show the same bold and 
v i 0 orous treatment H.s success has been 
no tes m, r U<l Q ccn 

*'**»«« ‘.visa 
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Mr Goodall began early for he non the 
“Isis ’ gold medal of the Society of Arts 
when he was but fourteen years of age 
Two years ago at the age of seventy 
he sent six pictures to the Royal Act 
demy, which makes Mr Goodall s record 
a long one He is known to us in these 
days as the painter of Scriptural subjects — 

‘ Misery and Mercy and For of such is 
the k n B dom of H eaten also for his por 
traits and his \ orbs of the nature of The 
Thames from \\ indsor Castle \ son of 
Mr Edward Goodall the engrave- he was 
an imaginative child of whom it has been 
recorded that he would awake m the middle 
of the night to laugh aloud at scenes he had 
conjured up As a youth he made several 
drawings of the Thames Tunnel, and so 
came to punting his first ol picture 
Finding the Dead Tody of a M ner by 
Torchlght In 1S39 Mr Goodall ex 
li.bitcd Card Players at the Academy 
and before many years had found his proper 
subjects—* Ra sin* the May Pole Dane 
ing on the 1 1 lage Green Playing Hunt 
the SI pper and so on The years 1858 9 
Mr Goodall spent in Egypt v hich msp red. 
1 m for a lon„ t me to come. Amori„ h s 
other p ctures The Return from the Chris- 
tening and “Tie Sotdcds Dream may 
be mentioned 


MR \SDRItt COW, R V 

It is not so very Jong since Mr (»on 'ttK 
regarded ns one of the “ new men 1 — a hide 
strong headed, but interesting A few years, 
and lol he is quite sober and respectable 
in small danger of breaking a fresh path 
through tlie conventions he has budded f r 
himself Mr Gow is essentially a costume 
painter, and if there is one class of W cn 
more than another whom he likes to place 
inside his costume it is the soldier He 
came c irly to painting battle pictures, ind 
the desire has remained wath him tdf th* 
day “After Waterloo — Sauce qui peat 
has been much engraved for foreigm publics 
tions As a rule, Mr Gow likes better to 
paint the hour after the event, for he knows 
the pictorial quality of that note of dojectiol 
that follows failure In fact “after" i* rot 
unfrcqucnily the initial word of his titles. 
One of his best pictures — a work which t* 
pathetic without being sentimental — ' va * 
4 The Last Days of Edward VI” 

Gow is forty-eight years of age, and, I ke so 
many of his brother artists, was educated at 
Heatherley’s He was elected R-A ,n 
January of last year, in the company of Mr 
Thomas Brock and Mr David Murray 
Three names appeared upon the black 
board — Mr Gow, Mr Gilbert and '* r 
McWhirter The final v oting resulted tm** 
—Mr Gow, 34 , Mr Gilbert, 19 

1 , 
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MR PETER CRAHVM, RA 

In the lives of ill Scottish painters it 
will be found that this sentence occurs — “ he 

came to London m * Sometimes, 

[like Mr Orchardson and Mr Pcttie, not 
' onl> does the ncophjtccast off his native 
dust from his feet he also declines to 
be inspired by his native scenery * Mr 
Graham is different from his brother Scots 
m this respect Though he lives in Lad 
broke Road Notting Hill he still punts 
1 Scotland never Ladbroke Road, Notting 
1 HtlL Highland cattle Highland scenes 
a bum gurgling over pebbles sea shores and 
beetling cliffs in misty weather — these are 
Mr Peter Grahams subjects As scapes 
such as these must be painted* cn flew air , 
and often at considerable personal discont 
fort, it follows that he pursues his art under 
sterner realities than, saj , Mr Marcus Stone 
Mr Peter Graham s “ A Spate m the High 
lands,’ made somewhat of a sensation in 
1 1 866 It quite disarranged Mr Hamerton, 
who said m print, “the whole public is 
moved as it never is moved except by work 
{ vvhich is not only scientific, but passionate 
and artistically powerful “Our Northern 
Wall, “Crossing the Moor, “The Cradle 
,W the Sea Bird ’ are among this artists 
^ other works who was bom in Edinburgh 
m the year 1836, and educated in the 
School of Design in that city 




Painter, etcher, mez2otmter, author, com 
poser, actor, and schoolmaster, Professor 
Herkomer is the most versatile of the 
Academicians, and the oftenest vilified It 
was his fate to offend, by reason of the 
technicalities he employed in making certain 
of his etchings, those who are sticklers for 
die proper and traditional method of the 
art In painting he is handicapped as the 
saying goes by what can only be described 
as the tremendous success of “The Last 
Muster When this was brought before 
the Hanging Committee it is reported 
that they one and all rose and shouted 
for joy That success is uni ke to be 


jju.t.au 01 'mss onnt 
is in similar trouble A man of indomitable 
energy and perseverance, he lues at Bushev 
in the midst of the Herkomer art colon/ 
vvhich he founded , where also he built, some 
jears ago, a theatre for the performance of 
his own musical plays. During the past 
year he has found time to lecture sta~c 
managers on the capabilities of ^enc 
painting Some time the house he , s 
Sir ^ r '"'* cd — house i„ tier) 

of thia Bavarian gcniu« He is mfMi , 
prolific fauor of ponnfi, and ^ 
"! ";" d >“ r find, fmc w prod 
senes of water-colours 
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MR J E. HODGSON, R A. 


Mr Hodgson no longer works in the 
studio shown in our picture Seven years 
he tamed there, then a few seasons ago 
the tt anderunsplust seued him, and he re 
mined to the countrv, selling his armour, 
and his curiosities, and leasing behind the 
carved wooden screen which he bought one 
day in Tunis He is librarian to the Ro>al 
Academy, and without doubt the most 
literary of living painters Much that is 


Itr J C. HCXJh, h V 

The eye of Squire Mnol, at the wrrencf 
the fir scented lantl call him, at the ripe 
of seventy three is not dimmed noris h* 
natural force abated *5 Hrrbech, wliere " 
lives and thrives, pitiful in heart f fr r 1 
brother Academician* exiled in the Mctrfr 
jiolis, is i long afiemoon* walk from 
iiam Station ltut the journey is worth trf 
do ng There he has lived for twenty 
and more, glorying in tint country hf" 
etch season is a separate inspiration* * 
growing things add an interest to c,cr ^ 1 
1 What a luxurious clnp you are," sa, “ J" 
John Millais one dvy to Mr Hook, 
plant your landscapes first and then ) 
piintthem.” Tlie country nnd the *** , 
sufficient for this clear-eyed, healthy mir ' c 
painter, who, probably, hardly knows wh 
he loves the better Once upon a tun*. , 
is whispered, he shouldered i mattock 
that tempestuous struggle which ended ^ 
the Venetians throwing the Austrian 
boxes into the canals and running «P u ' 
Republican standard. Hut “many 
have passed since those days,” and it »* 
the painter of “Luff, Hoyt’ “ 

Carey's Chickens,” “Tlie Wily ' 

and “The Dramblcs in the Way,” O 4 
than as a swashbuckling volunteer 
Squire Hook, of Silverbeck, is known to 
to-day 


good about Art has come from his pen 

even a history of the Royal Academy m 
the last century, which he wrote id conjunc 
lion with Mr Eaton The brush does not 
suffer through his devotion to the pen, for 
rarely does Mr Hodgson begin to write till 
the light goes. Bom in Russia, he came 
to London soon after his twentieth yea# to 
exhibit “Margaret Roper in Holbein’s 
studio 1 and “The first sight of the 
Armada. 1 Then Tunis and Tangier laid 
hold of him, inspiring the painting or a 
number of pictures of the sod, “An Arab 
Storyteller,* “A Barber’s Shop m Tunis,’ 
o' 1 *! '^• e ^ ,S “ Taking home the 

Bride” and “Jewish Maiden accused of 
Witchcraft ’ were also popular The post 
of librarian to the Royal Academy is no 
sinecure. The books under his charge are 
valuable and various, and their care entails 
his frequent attendance at Burlmgton House 
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Ml J C HORSLEY, K \ 

Among other d st motions of a long and 
cons'* icnttous career, Mr Horsley Ins earned 
> open f 0 lit tlie name of hit * Clothes 
lorsicy through Ills, crusade against 
ic practice of painting the nude That 
tuily of the sheen on hung fle«h, of 
iic modelling and anatomy of the human 
rune which to others ts the foundation 
md the chief joy of their art, seems to him 
in impropriety and nothing more He has 
aii„ht Mrs Grundy's right hand m his 
mn and Plnhstia is nght glad of him As 
night he expected, Mr Horsley ui his early 
outh gained a medal m the Royal Academy 
schools for drawings from the antique His 
:o\cring how beautiful and picturesque ’ a 
place Haddon Hall is, Mr Horsley painted 
Uaddon Hall under \anous guises ^and 
i anous names Later he would be a historical 
painter foT public buddings and did a fresco 
of “ Religion for the House of Peers and 
a * Henry V when Prince of Wales, and 
“The Healing Mercies of Christ for the 
chapel of St Thomas s Hospital Mr 
Horsley is now content with less ambitious 
subjects as for instance, “Finishing 
Touches, “ The Painter’s Daughters, and 
po on At the age of eight Mr Horsley 
made some si etches which hts family con 
sidctcd “\cry creditable for so young a 
boy 




MR G D JXSLJE, R \ 


t tamer ana 


It does not often happen that t — 
son are both Royal Academicians Leslie 
pere painted many pictures, not the least of 
which was one of her 

“Who in her chamber sate 
Musing with Plato 

his son sees the sunny side of life. He has 
designed that his pictures should be cheerful 
companions to those that buy them they do 
not shock, they do not inspire 1 Icasant, 
pretty are their adjeemes In 1S75 when 
Mr Rusl in was still writing his notes 01 
the pictures of the year, he remarked of 
this painter's ‘ Reminiscence of the Ball 
“ It must be 1 great del ght to Mr Leslie 
to see his son do such good work There 
is not a prettier piece of pamtirg on the 
walls, and icry few half so pretty He 
seems to haic truly the power of com- 
position, and that is die gift of gjf ls ,f , t 
be rightly used. Bora In 1835, Mr Leslie 
studied under his father, and at the Koval 
Academy Schools, send ng his first picture. 

. l ° tI,e Bnt,ah Institution ut tSc? 

The Cousins, exhibited in 1S67 signal sed 
Fram'd, ° f h “ f'"" 0 '' 10 Associaieslup 

From tha tune he understood ,J !C da>J 1 r 
pmere best snued to hr, parr.cnhr talent, 
s ° Produced among others, . Tile \„. 
jWsn Maid, 1 '‘Co.shps .The C, “r 
Richmond 11,11, and ..School R c ', ^d , ° f 
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Mr Stacy Marks is a persistent painter of 
humour, from which path he does not stray 
Once, however, he produced 1 The House 
or Prayer, which the Art Journal described 
as touching and covetable" but that was 
a long time ago In the early da\s of h s 
career he worked long hours designing 
subjects for sta ncd glass which perhaps 
accounts for the note of med sevahsm in his 
work He lo\es the monk not the obese 
caricature of the wine shop advertisement 
but the cleric who between his orisons and 
h s various abnegations is not abov e a little 
. ‘ The Franciscan Sculptor and his 
' “„" 0 i ro 'S°'“ n » ‘ Si Francs 

funh^'h * H “ ' ,l “ e "‘"">"1 

further description «ugg, !t leaping, of 

An.. P I?"'”' Toothache ,n the Middle 
i Dogberry's Charge to the Match 

thlpel™ 7“" ‘ T1 “ und 

Latlerl > Mr Marks has been 

narfea, n,’™! b ' d ’ ,ho Z °<* 

it , , ere he is a constant \ sitor 

r “ ° f “>™ hose formed the bll 

t in, H, ,“ UP '' v” f 1 ”” d S ""> exhibi 
. . Jeantt his craft at the Roval 

mTcTu Sch ° 0, “ f louWcr to shoulder a uh 

oM cot"’ R ,\ W PanS m thc 
it. , ,cot * ' lnd htcr ^ the Ecole des 
f!enJ X VtS * FrCd %W1Ur intimate 


SIR JOHN Mil LAIS, K.A 

“ \ country squire, n doctor, i t)V ,ci 
Englishman brcczj, delighting m a!Isport> 
— in such words one might describe Sir Jojj 
Millais “Artist ,T ’ jou sa> , “where isl** 
aelv ct coat, the red tic, the long hair, and t ' 
scent, that note of the ‘eternal feminine 
In spite of these drawbacks he it an aft ‘I 
the most popular of the da), and ofttimr 
the greatest “The Huguenots,' * Ft 
Black llrunsw ickcr, ’ “My 1 irst icrrW’t 
‘ The Trinces in the Tower” — where o 
avherc do not reproductions of these hitV 
He has paintetl children, and he ha* 
them as beautiful as they are The Chnjtrtf- 
papers and the soap merchants haae 
laid him bringing great profit to them c ch c> 
Landscape, portraiture, book illustration- 
thesc lias he also tried, and done pas * f ’ 
well with them. « Chill October, ‘ A Jc«‘ v 
Lil), J “ Effie Deans ’ — easily his 5UCC<S ?! 
tnp to the tongue It is said those 
recall his “Brotherhood of the P*? 
Raphaelite days” when he worked 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt and Collmson,® 
not please him over much — those d* 
when he wrought in gnm sincent) *‘ e , 
not over fond of Academic functions, n®' 
theless, one day he will be an Old M» 5,c \ 
Sir John is a fisherman, na>, a C 1 * 
fisherman , for it is great to catch s alE ’ 
weighing over 40 lbs apiece 
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MR V Q ORCHVRDSOV, T \ 

Scotch, with 1 drop of Spanish blood m 
his terns, Mr Orctnrdson eisily holds the 
position he won 5 ears ago w ith “ Christopher 
SI} * and “Falstaff” He is the pamter of 
Manners, as Mr Watts is the painter of 
Allegories It is not Mr Orchirdson's nay 
to waste his freshness on studies Heads 
and hands and still life foliage, done in 
white chalk on brown paper, are net er found 
hanging by his side while he works He 
paces the floor, the subject simmering in his 
mind, till the picture complete to the last 
brushmark leaps to his tision "Waiting 
only to record the composition on a piece of 
paper the sue of a spider's web, he paints 
straight awn), persistentl) den>ing himself 
the luxury oi fidgety alterations Thus was 
lus Chantrcy work, “ Napoleon on board the 
Bellerophon,” accomplished Bom in Edin 
burgh fifty seven years ago, be learnt the nidi 
mcnts of art at the Trustees Academy, and 
the sturm uttti drang of youth over, came to 
London at the age of twenty eight His 
successes have been many — “The Queen of 
Swords," “ A Social Eddy,' “The Mamage 
dc Covenance,” “The Marriage de Coven 
ance — after, ’ “ The Young Duke, ’ to men 
tion but a few This year he has agatn 
been inspired by Napoleon Lvke Meis 
sonier he finds the Man of Destiny pictonal 
in defeat rather than in victory 




An alien, ignorant of the m/tter of Eng 
lish painters, would have a clue to the 
makers of portraits by spotting those in the 
Academy catalogue w ith the figures of 7 or 
8 exhibits against their names For such 
is the vanity of men and \vomen, that the 
certainty of being exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, often turns the scale m that hour of 
doubt— 1 Shall I or shall I not be painted 5 " 
Ergo, it is necessity, and not greed that 
induces portrait painting Royal Acad 
emicians to send 8 presentments of their 
work to the RA Mr Ouless was not 
always a painter of portraits He began as 
a man of subjects, being successfully dc 
livered of “Home Again’ and “An Incid 
ent in the French Revolution” In 1873 
Sir John Millais advised Mr Ouless to gne 
his days to portraits and although we may 

notaIlajrr««,U, Mr Rusk, a, oho said 

his Academ) Notes of iS 7! .. y r 0u , css 
has adopted from Mr M.ltu, 

l os"? " n ' ta "° n ' >>“ used the 

skill he has teamed to better ends, - ,l lera 
can be no doubt that the aduce „ 

s "m , Lord d“ r„ " ■ 

■S4S™as i °ARA » ?/"''*■ Icn *>. '» 
full honours in 1881 8 ' 7 ’ ** aUa,ncd 
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MR- JOHN PETTIE, R_A 


" d u h,!,oncal sum up 

Mr Pettie s achievement. If two of the 

mueS,t“h ell t, tWOOr m ° re ° f forraer » 

^ house m Avenue 

dnnng the year Mr p ett ie ,s satisfied. 

SvS 8 Vc 1115 aCCCat h ' S mKnbe ^h,p of 
that body of Scot, who are on the high road 

of r""?: Academ > he « * man 
of history -of the Rise and Fa j. of 

Macaulay of Sir \\ alter of armour carbines, 
lances broad, words and pistols. He kno^ 
Witney H f Spaces m a Picture as 

££.■£ S toZS-'Z 

Ion “ wiil| U C, R 7 aI Academ > Ho dallied 
m .86^H lm 3nd Roundheads, and 
d>e Uck. M a V h,t ‘What 

. ^ Madame? \Vha t dje 

boon o„c of . Caril! " s 

'i- i.l NJ^fT r “ h T E " 


JIAXDDOOK TO THE 

mi i_ j rmvrcp, it- a. 

Ft Slade I’ro f c<«or it Umverstt) Col’eje 
\ isitor to the \ t onal Art Tra r % 
School at South Kensington, at- for ot 

* Lectures on Art 3 which has been cal<d 

* the most ggesme and interesting too* 
of the Lind Mr Foynter is of course, 3 
learned painter Arcluco’ogical accuraev 
and ro fun, are tl e chamcierist cs of r~ 
of his p cturcs It was his lot to maLc a 
great popular success n «pite of hirvse I 
No o"e would dream of accusing '1 
l’oynic or pa nting ‘ Israel in Eg>T * 
because everybody has more or le's L-o* 
ledge of that incident. No, he painted it ' 
please lnmsclf and Fgvptologists. Ffc 
Catapult procured his Associa e*h p, 3 
worL of less popularity than “Israel," f r 
the fall of Carthage is not a fimiliir sub-cc' 
in Engh<h homes Mr Toyn er 1 as ru* 
other successes ‘ Rhodope’ The Fes ivat 

‘ Atalantas Race, and in iS^ohcexh bited* 
but no at the Academy, “The Meet rg of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” a ir°*» 
•earned effort. He studied at Tans, order 
Gleyre, and was also a pupil at the EccV 
des Beaux Arts. Latterly many little fa v oars 
Imre come Mr Poynter's way he deigned 
the border to the Queens letter, and «erre 
of his mv entions hav e been chosen for the 
new coinage. The unobservant compare h * 
worL with Mr Tadcmas. 



XOYtL ACADEMY AND NEIV GALLERY 

MR FUTON I IWIRI, K \. 

\\c Lnglish Inc artmals, and le who 
pit tts them well is assured of our suftrage.. 

Mr llrtton Km«. re certainly punts them 
well-very well— and he al-o Jns a keen 
dranatu. instinct He is master of that 
tjft of “subect * so ra*c among artists 
‘ The Lon n Sleep,' “Daniel,' “Circe," 

“ Sympathy, and those romantic scenes 
vnong the nuns of a cnilisanon “half as 

ol l as nine," where 

die hen an! the 1,/anl keep 
The lialb wh re Jamdnl gloried 

—an! thank dec] ’ 

M hen this picture was ncartj finished, a critic 
re narked, • lizards nc\cr come out by moon 
I ght The painter ceased working \\ hat 
" ' s to be d«nc * Then Professor Huxlcv 
came to the rcsaic “ Don t fret he said 
“ a big lion miking oxer its hiding place 
" ' u ' l ‘ ^tkc an) lizard come out, just to sec 
", ‘i> '"Httr ms moonlight or noi 

Me Inc. near the doologictl Gartens, and 
Ur attendants kindly s nc him , hc refusal 
of the dead lions Delicate ejesight forbids 
Mr Riviere working more than three hours 
a day In our picture he is sitting before 
his Royal Academy work “Prometheus — 
ght shall come up with garniture of stars 
To comfort the* with sha low 
I- mail) he owes a debt to Mr Stackpoolc 
the re tired Associate, for the sen ice ofhis 
capable burin. 



MR JXltra. SWT, RA 



Thouch oiet se.em,, Mr Sant is si, II 
th e lo make i popular success for I'Thc 
Souls AuiLcning " ccr , amt b 

1 nncipil Painter Ordinary „ Her 

c'Z, 5,1 'T, h15 '°”S b «" esteemed at 
t-ourt and has palmed the Queen arrl 
the children of the Pnnee of \\ ales Ihc 

one of h,s recent pmdueuom f " r 

■subject picture by Inn, , h e ' 

T« ist he walks to t , s * he Oliver 
the subtle suggestion of in' of ,s 5 o. tilth 
"■tvsidebem ^ ">o 
"hile Ohier has no pro ec L , 
fine task fell to ar r . r In 1S60 a 
f MMdegnne! d£nn~m , ThC , CoUntcs " 
Strawberry Htll portraits ofT b > her M 
friends commissioned M r c. * Cr Phonal 

Ie nt of twentv -on« 1 Sa,u to the 
hes. bi„,n 7L P0 “™, , ‘ Perhips d 0 
‘Infant Samuel' 6 t | le Pr ^"f* ,ons Me the 
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No one an accuse Mr Marcus store ot 
** ret ? m regard to wall space at the Royal 
Academy One, two pictures maj be 
expected ach year from h s brush— seldom 
three. km e is their theme, and his poppets 
““Jl* °' e ,n P«uresqt.e costume, and 
ficnerallj in a garden. Mr Marcus Stones 
modem pctures hate the mem of com.ng 
m black and whi e. He paints leisurel* 
“ ?, ,J ™'- c *t*dio n his house m the 
17 , RrarL Hts w ‘>men are always 
prenj and swing ard h.s men handsomer 
d^nthe maom* of ones fhends. Mr 
Marcus S one did not always pa m t these 
erotic subjects, once, manj scarTs.nc^ 

^our burns* ^ 

a IS S ^’ nS ,n House of 

r T e B ° ra £ft > two ago, a son 

St ° 3 ^ AR.A., he exhibited hts 
S S Te at Ro > al ^«demt when be 

'ms ei 0 h ecu. i, TC33 cjjej R 
‘ N n ^ rrad 

,, a ca,™ -Napo'eoa scekmg refuge 
r"o.b- h ™™ a reort 


m r H\xo TiroKMcrorr, iux. 

The Thnrrj crt 1 s ate a f truly o f K*-V r ' t 
'lr llx-’o Tl envern't, the riost d *- 
tirgLitheJ of |Nc grot p. was J wdc * 3 
\ssrvnt e n j£Si, and an II \ in iff* 
l-as s car he was elect c I a member pf t 1 " 
Alh*r rt-ti Club Lrdrr tha* rtdc «b> ^ 
searls inwci a Jim *ed umber of 
tirgn shed ir-n to take tl eir lc i-rc til t 3 
its noVc bal’s. So, taking i ill n aft 
Mr Thorny crof, v the a p c of forts two, 
carnot say tha* hi* talent is unrecogtu‘c^ 
Morcoscr, m iSSi, hs ••Teocer" cai 
bo-gh by the Chartres Ileque*.* ff^t ,ooo» 
and his sta'ue of (General Gordin. tn Tn- 
fa'gar Square, «o far front beir„ forgot d 
or treated wi h co"t.*ncI\, a t a # c 
to most London statues, on fine da vs seldom 
lacks i s knot of admirers, md ertt 
a >ear u dccont'cd with wraths. 'I' 
Thorny cto' is a product of the Kop 5 
Academy Schoo’s, whence be removed to 
Itah, retumirg home to exhibit n iS 4 ** 
“Anenu" now, we believe, at Eaton Hall 
“Tencer” fol’owed in iS8t, and among b** 
other works we may recall “The Mower 
“The Sower,” “Athlete Tutting a Stone,” 
than* busts, and the Gordon, a model cf 
which he is caressing in our picture ^f f 
Thoroycroft lives in the Mclburv Road. H e 
likes to work whenever possible mb* 
garden. 
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MR C I W VTT'-, I \ 

Mr Mans Im the special distinction 
•among -mists of prcfcmng i*ot to sett his 
pictures Heins wilted them to the mtion 
‘ because I think that snm» 1:0ml, however 
small may com** of rm doing so" In the 
meantime, thet are scattered about the 
country, a do en or so hanging on the stair- 
case leading to the Art Library in the South 
Kensington Museum Mr Watts is the 
allegorical painter of the day “Lore and 
Death, “Lore and Ltfc, “Time, Death, 
and Judgment,” “Death crowning Inno 
ccncc, ' “Hope’ — all finely conceited, all 
tine m colour, and all passing haul for 
the Man in the Street to understand Hut 
bis portraits are understand iblc of the 
people I hey include most of the eminent 
personages of the day and manv will 
eventually find a home in the National 
Portrait (iatlcry He also “sculps and, m 
the above picture, may be seen engaged 
upon a colossal equestrian figure Dignified, 
serious, most charitable be has lived his 
life of seventy two years in a rartfied 
atmosphere — a life of “toil unsevered from 
tranquility' To him success came early 
for at twenty three he won a high prize in 
the Westminster Hall competition Mr 
Watts jumped from the cold of outsidership 
to the rank of R A m a single year He 
has refused a baronetcy 




Mr Oliver Wendett Holmes once deliver 
ed an entertaining lecture on “home Lost 
Arts ’ A no less instructive paper might 
be prepared on “Decaying Arts-” decaying 
because they have been shouldered out of 
the market by nimbler and less dear mals, 
as etching has conquered line-engraving and 
photography miniature painting It was as 
a miniature painter that Mr Wells began 
life exhibiting at the l\oyal Academy at the 
age of 1 7 Through some fifteen years the 
sun shone upon him, for Ross being dead 
he was / utlt pnneeps in the art, till 1S60, 
when as he began to paint portraits, it 
would seem that the demand for miniatures 
had grown slack Mr Wells, however, did 
not quite forsal c this pleasant art, for only 
last year a miniature by him of “The Lady 
Coleridge hvm„ at the Roy a! Academy Mr 
Wells has varied his portraits with land 
scapes we read that his “Farmyard at 
Evening (R A 1865) had ‘an impressive 
sobriety of tone ” and that “the trees were 
well discriminated * Through the eighties 
he was a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, Ins contributions including many 
portraits In 1S86, Mr 'Wells abstained 
from exh biting, but in the Jubilee year he 
produced ' The Qiteen and her Judges at 
the Opening of the Royal Courts of Justice, * 
and “Kensington Palace, June 20th 1837” 
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MR MARCUS STONE, R*. 


No one can accuse Mr Marcus Stone ol 
greed in regard to wall space at the Royal 
Academy One, two ptcturcs may be 
expected each year from his brush— seldom 
three Love is their theme, and his puppets 
make love in picturesque costume, and 
generally in a garden Mr Marcus Stone s 
modem pictures have the ment of coming 
we in black and white He paints leisurely 
in a luxurious studio ,n his house in the 
^ Ut > /' 0ad H 'S women are always 

?. r f\ and ' lnd Jus men handsomer 

than the majority of ones friends Mr 
Marcus Stone did not always paint these 
-otic subjects once many years S1 nce he 
^WhV UCh i :i Seym0,,r Lucas i work as 

a Puman ^ ^ " fUge ln ,he House of 
a Puritan Bom fifty two years a"o a son 

?„ f”” k St °”. «A,i f,,, 

Praarc it the Ropul Academy « hem be 
A™ cl Bhteen It callt<1 
represented an a ed hn el„ ' 
seated beneath 

■a a S 

attempted Shakespeare, a Claud, o 

utaT h remunerative and more 


mp imto TiioKMciorr, r \ 

riic Thorny tTofts area family of sculp ors. 
Mr llamo Thornycrnfi, the most *J«* 
tinguishcd of the group, was made an 
Associate in 1881, and an K \ in 1 88S 
Last year lie was elected a member of the 
Athcnxum Club, under that rule which 
yearly imitcs a limited number of dis 
tinguished men to take their Insure withm 
its noble halls bo, taking it all in all, 
Mr Thorny croft, at the age of forty l wo, 
cannot say that his talent is unrecognised 
Moreover, in 1881, his ‘•'Icucer ’ «“»* 
bought by the Lhimrcy Bequest forj£t,ooo, 
and his statue of General Gordon, in fra 
falgar Square, so fir from being firgotten 
or treated with contumely, a fate common 
to most London statues, on fine da vs seldom 
lacks its knot of admirers, and once 
1 year is decorated with wreaths. Mr 
Thorny croft is a product of the Royal 
Academy Schools, whence lie removed to 
Italy, returning home to exhibit, in 18S0, 
“Artemis” now, wc believe, at Eaton Hall 
“Teucer ’ followed in 1881, and among his 
other works wc may recall “The Mower,” 
‘The Sower,’ “Athlete Putting a Stone,” 
many busts, and the Gordon, a model of 
which he is caressing in our picture Mr 
Thorny croft lives in the Mclbury Road He 
likes to work whenever possible in his 
garden 
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MR C 1 VMTTS, T \ 

Mt \Uus Ins the sp-aal distinction 
■among nm-s s of preferring no to sell Ins 
pictures Mehas w fiktl them to the nation 
* because 1 think tint some good how cixr 
small, truly come cf im doing so In the 
meantime, the> nrc scittcrcij alnut the 
country, n dozen or so hangm A on the stair- 
ctse lending to the Art 1 tbrm in the South 
Kensington Museum- Mr \\ atts is the 
tHef>onc*il painter of the day * Love ami 
Death,’ ‘ love and lift,” “Tune Death 
and Judgment, “Death crowning Inno 
ccncc 4 Hope — all fine!) conceived all 
fine in colour and all passing hard fv 
the Man in the Street to under' t ami 11m 

lus portraits are understandable of the 
people Thev mclu le most of the eminent 
personages of the di\ and many will 
cvcittualiv find a home in the National 
l ortrvit t, allcry lie also • sculps and in 

the above picture may lie seen engaged 
upon a colossal equestrian figure Dignified 
serious, most charitable he has lived his 
life of seventy two years in a rarificd 
atmosphere— a life of “tod unsevered from 
tranquility ” To him success came early 
for at twenty three he won a high prize in 
the Westminster Hall competition Mr 
Watts jumped from the cold of outsidership 
to the rank of R A in a single year He 
lias refused a baronetcy 




Mr Oliver Wendell Holmes once deliver 
cd an entertaining lecture on “Some Lost 
Arts A no less instructive paper m ght 
be prepared on ‘ Decaying Arts- 5 decaying 
because they ha\c been shouldered out of 
the market by nimbler and less dear rivals 
as etching has conquered line engraving and 
photography miniature painting It was as 
a miniature painter that Mr Wells began 
life exhibiting at the koyal Academy -\t the 
age of 17 Through some fifteen years the 
sun shone upon him for Ross be ng dead 
he a as f tctle ftnn efts in the art,! II 1S60, 
when as he began to paint portraits it 
i ould seem that the demand for miniatures 
had grown slack Mr V ells however, did 
not quite forsake th s pleasant art, for only 
last y car a m mature by him of ‘ The Lady 
Coleridge hung at the Royal Academy Mr 
Wells has varied his portraits with land 
scapes we read that lus 4 Farmyard at 
Evening (R A t S6j) had ‘ an impressive 
sobnety of tone and that 4 the trees w ere 
well discriminated Through the eighties 
he was a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, his contributions including many 
portraits In i8S6, Mr Wells abstained 
from exhibiting but in the Jubilee year he 
produced The Queen and her Judges at 
the Opening of the Koyal Courts of Justice’ 
and "Kensmgton Palace, June 2oth, 1837 » 
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MR. THOMAS ttOOXAER, R.C 


It w-as as a sculptor that Mr Woolner 
non a place in the Royal Academy, not 
because he is a poet. “ M> Beautiful Lady" 
ran through several editions, and in Mr 
S'urkcs's v olumc on “The I’amter Poets” 
Mr Moolrer appears as the anchor of three 
sets of verses, one of which, * Wild Rose," 
begins thus — 

* To rail my Lady where *he stood 
A Ti ’.A lose blossom of the wool 
M.lci l*.t a poor um ti.de " 

Mr Moo’ner was also one of the seven 
members of tl c pre Raphael tc brotherhood 
— the onlv *culpior imoiig that band of 
earnest young men who bcleved that an 
should “distinctly a m at moral good, and 
that the am t should restrict his in erfercncc 
with na Lre to the selection of his model ” 
Born sixty sotn years ago, Mr Woolner 
s«vm began to ptiduee that sty’c of work 
wh ch is known as 4 pivn cal and his- 
torical," a “ Death of lto.ni ca " being ore 
of them, and o"her* “Constance md 
Artl ur“ * \ irgil .a," “In Memonatn,” and 
I* e Lrrd s l raycr " 11 * sa ues have Iwerx 
n».aay ncluJ n„ Mar ubv at Ca*nbnd b e 
t^e 1 1 ce Corse n and Li -d Bacon at 
Osf rd, ] Arm cn in lab e \ ard, and th- 
moeu— e- tn S - Ed* n l.andseer in S 
a-"* Ca v edrah Mr Wcr’-er was e’ectec 
A. m iSji 


MR. v r YEAMLS, R.A 

Air A eanes made c onc quet sue 
cesses in hta t me A thousand pounds 
was paid for Ins * Amy Robsart” In the 
Trustees of the Chant rev Bequest m I § 77 — 
a work which is never m danger of being 
overlooked It is rather a tremendous 
subject — bu dramatic. * The Last Bit of 
Scandal ’ teas al o popular, and the same 
may be sa d of ‘ When did you last see your 
Father 1 Like c o many painters of his 
time Mr Amines found his met « r m his- 
toncal subjeas ard panned them year »n 
and year out for a long period. That these 
works are so English is somewhat remark 
able, for Air A earner had a foreign training 
if anybody had. Bora in a town on the 
Sea of A2o f , where his father wns Tntish 
Consul, Mr A tames, at nine years of age, 
had travelled all over the Continent. Bdu 
cated at Dresden he came to England while 
still a boy, and at seventeen went to Florence 
where be entered the studio of Signor Buor- 
ajuti. At twenty three he once more came 
to London to remain. He made a hit at the 
Royal Academy of 1861, and again with 

• La Reinc Malhturetrc.” “Stepping Stones” 
was humorous , of a different character is 

• Queen Elizabeth receiving the French 
Ambassadors after the news of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew • Lady Jane Grey in 
the Tower," was al«o popular 
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mr n\rr\ iivrrs, \r v 

Mr IWtcs vs one of the ttio who were 
elected to A«socntes 1 ip nth this year 
Many 1 boohs hid been mide 01 the result 
of the voting but even the moat knowing 
fulcd to spo* the three winners — Mr 
Stinliope Forbes Mr Hwj lines md 
Mr 1 (» Jichson This result wis due to 
a letter from the I resident ab ent from the 
isscmbly through bereavement, to the effect 
tbit the roll of the Academy hchcd 1 
painter, 1 scutptor md in architect Mr 
Bates mi> be t“iVcn is i representative of 
the new phase of sculpture wherein he is 
on the side nf Mr rhomy croft, Mr Alfred 
Gilbert md Mr Onslow Ford fhc> hive 
cist away the shackles of pscudo-clissicabsm 
md shown tint tt is possible for an old irt to 
be bom again Coming to London in ^ 879, 
Mr Bites, studied it the Lambeth School 
under Jules Palou md two >cirs liter wis 
admitted to the I<o>al Academy Schools, 
where tn 1 8 S3 he gamed the gold mcdil 
md travelling studentship for sculpture 
Since then lie his exhibited constantly it 
the Academy, where his designs, often in 
the form of relief panels, have been idmtrcd 
for their “quihty and grace of st>lc 
His works include the * /Encid Panel 
“The Homer Panel ‘ The Story of 
Psyche, “Hounds in Leash md Pan 
dora * which was bought by the Chantrey 




MR C. r BIRCir, A R A. 


Mr c u uircn was Oom in IJnxton, sixty 
ycirs ago The list of his works is very 
long He his not licked commissions 
Requests for colossal statues of Sir So-and 
So and of Mr Somebody else, for the 
town of WInt-d ye- call it, subsequently repro- 
duced in bronze for another What dye 
citl it town 01 er the water, hive been with 
him plentiful is blackberries in September 
But it must not be thought tint Mr Birchs 
career bis been without idea! work. He 
produced A Retaliation’ some years ago 
which was purchased by the Sydney Art 
Gallerv In 1S79 his ‘ Last Call saw 
the light— a Hussar md his horse shot 
down in the act of diargmg—md m 18S0 
‘ L,eu J en ^ nt Hamilton in 1 ns hst attempt to 
save the Residency it Cibul The “herald, c 
bcas, nop of the Temple Bar Memorial ™ S 
ajM> Mr llirch s He studied at the Somerset 
House of Design at the Eerlm Rojal 
cm, tn the studio, of Professors Ranch 3 

Bud, „„„ , t .nViiSr";™? 'It 

tins creation wis chosen and 

representative works of Unf.^R r° f tI,e 
' 'earn, 1 hihdclphn, md / ^ f ° r ,1,c 
So Mr Birch ha nnt I 1ns ^* x bibitions 
ha not been without honour 
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MR GEORGE EOUGHTON, A R A. 


Resident in London, m a del ghlful house 
on Campden Hill, Mr Boughton is always 
spoken of as in American, and most people 
suppose that he came to our shores in early 
y outli, for the same reason that other 
American painters cross and will cross the 
Atlantic. As a matter of fact, Mr Boughton 
was bom in this country At three years 
of age he was carried to Albany, m the state 
of New York At nineteen he sold a picture 

to the American Art Union, and spent the 
proceeds on a x isit to London keiuming 
to America, he stud ed for two years m 
New York then came to Pans, and finally 
to London for good, in 1861 Two years 
later he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and from that day to this not an Academy 
has been without its Boughtons His style 
cannot be mistaken he has made the 
early history of New England and Breton 
peasant Ife his own All good Amencan 
painters go, while they are still ali\e, to 
Holland This Mr Boughton has done 
he has also sketched and wrttten on the 
land of dykes and windmills ‘ Passing 
into the Shade ’ was his first success. 
Others ha\ c been ‘ The Canterbury Pil 
gnms,' which has been called a picture 
of Chaucer and Spnng, "The Heir Pre 
mpme, “ l'mcilla, ' and “The Waning 
^ the Honeymoon ' 


Ml JOHN TRETT, \ fc.\ 

1 ’iirlcrs, We o’hcr folk, Inc their «ho- 
r ncrtcics, their fa cres, their particuhr 
point of mcw Mr Urclts pit iheorv is 
that pictures should be tblong, thus 1 clpWy, 
the eyes which ccrt unly are title In 
side in the held, and rrt ore aboxc the 
other ft follows tint his sea pccc* are 
oblong \\ c doubt if anybody can renumber 
an upright Brett The plan suits well 
trough for 'cascapcs and for a <crt un 
style of landscape, but portrait painters 
would fir d it tiilf cult to make their sitters 
look dignified as oblongs Still the idea 
might be tried MV c offer it to the editors 
of the comic papers Mr Lrctl is wcddcil 
to his theory On the first Monday in May 
he has been known to take young painters 
by the arm and walk round the rooms mill 
them cxangchsing For long, for xcry 
lon e , Mr Breit has been a painter of the 
sea At South Kensington m the Chanlrcj 
Collection his “Britannia s Realm,” icry 
oblong, and \ ery expanse c, hangs — a /6co 
oblong This year he sends no less than 
fixe works to the Royal Academy One 
would haxe thought that a painter of the 
sea could dispense with the descriptions that 
so many men of genre affect Mr Brett 
has not always escaped To “Ardent me 
Bay ' he affixed a note explaining 'ify his 
birds sit sullen upon the focks 
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Mr BURNE J 0 VES, A T A 

Mr Bume Jones is in the Academy, an 1 
jet not of the Academy He never sends 
a picture to Burlington House, jet he is the 
most popular painter of the daj The work 
of no other living artist would attract the 
crowds that his 11 Briar Rose’ drew when 
exhibited at Messrs Agncw’s Retiring 
modest, living solely for his art, his career 
has been unique For many jears heedless 
of the people, but worshipped by the few, 
his day of popularity came unsought with 
the opening of the Grosvenor Exhibition, in 
1877 His work gave distinction to those 
j early exhibitions till the “Halicarnassus” 
opened its doors Kir Burne-Jones does not 
exhibit this jear and consequently the New 
Gallery loses its distinction He has a score 
of pictures on hand at once At all stages 
of accomplishment thev rest one on another 
against his studio walls — a studio which is 
bare, austere, comfortless to a degTee “ It 
would take me a hundred years to finish 
them,” Mr Bume Jones said one day in 
a low, rueful voice A graduate of Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he, however, spent 
most of hi* tune studying drawing he 
finally settled in London to give his days 
to Art, producing in time the works now so 
well known One of Mr Bume Jones s 
few public appearances was when he gave 
evidence in the Whistler Ruskin trial 




“Who drives fat oven should himself 
be fat On this principle a painter of 
decorative pictures should himself be deco 
rative , a painfr of the sea should wear 
blue serge and a yachtsmans cap, 1 
painter of military pictures should be 
soldierly A painter of babies shoiild be a 
father, and on ad infinitum Those who 
1 now Mr Crofts can judge for themselves 
as to whether he is on the side of this 


iic nas always 

painted military subjects and such subjects 
are always popular Which picture is vt 
attracts the crowd at the Guildhall — “The 
Huguenot ? ’ No 1 “ The Rossetti N 0 1 
1 The Romney ? No It is before “The 
Defence of Rorbe’s Drift that the people 
surge and spoil one another Lady Butler 
may be said to have set the fashion in battle 
pictures with the “ Roll Call, » and when m 
1878 Mr Crofts exhibited “Wellington's 
March from Qua t re B ns to Waterloo,” Jt 
was known that he also was among those 
who could punt these things w ell Born at 

under n rt> 5 ^ afr °’ Mr Crofts stud '«l 
under Clay and at Dusseldorf He sent “A 

correspondence among histono 0 raph£T * 
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MR FARE CROWE, A.R A. 


It is natural to think of an Associate as 
being young, and an Academician — well, as 
not quite so y oung Such a generalisation, 
like other generalisations, is incorrect Mr 
Eyre Crow is sixty -eight. Perhaps the best 
criticism of his pictures is to say that 
they hue been popular in subject and 
careful in treatment. He has been very 
literary in his ture has Mr Fyrc Crowe, 
and, however much the new school may dis- 
approve * subject,” it is difficult to pass a 
>hop window in which an engraving of one 
of Mr Eyre Crowes 1 terary historical 
p ctures hang For it is interesting to sec 
(black -and white, you k~ow, is not colour) 
Sir Richard Stec e im mg to his wife, or 
the boy I ope bcm„ introduced to Mr 
Dryden, or Mi ton visiting Galileo in the 
pivon of the Inqu s tion. As a youth he 
stud ed under l aul Dclarocbe, and when 
tha* maver went to Italy he took young 
Fvre Crowe and oVr of his favouri e 
pu, li wi h W They »i"ilcml throjgh 
decaying Rome, and Delarrvhe talked 
From 1846 Mr Crowe hat ex! ib ted with 
I ut few breaks at the Acadetm His 
*• Slates wxtrg fir sale" wras called the 
rim' pmtr v - g work of the season Mr 
Fitr Cnitt • 1 |u rts 1 terary petures. 
it 1 “Ij'j - Cme ry's Fs,crt ' on 

iS- *a.'i of the Academy today 


MR. STAJTHOPE FORCES, A R A 

The author of “An Inland Voyage,” was 
captiva'ed by “that blue light which is the 
mother of dawn.’ Air Forbes eight years 
ago became enamoured of the Newlyn light 
that has “ long and equable moods of 
grey For it was then that he first wand 
cred to Newlyn, the little fishing village near 
Penzance, whence, lor some years past, has 
come work which has done so much to 
let air and light into the galleries of Burling 
ton House. Mr Forbes comes of railway 
stock. His father was manager of the Great 
Western Railway of Ireland, his uncle is 
chairman of the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway Bom thirty five years ago, he was 
educated at Dulwach College His Art tram 
mg Legnn at Lambeth, followed in 1S74, 
by the Royal Academy Schools, where he 
remained some years, till he crossed the 
Channel to enter the ateher of M Bonnat 
Aftcrthutheskctchedmuchm Bnttany, paint 
mg “A Street m Bnttany," which was bought 
by the Liv crpool Corporation. Then home to 
Cornwall. “ Off to the Fishing Ground 
was painted from a boat in the Bay of 
Penzance “ The Fish Sale," “ Their Ev er 
Shifting Home,” now at Melbourne, “The s 
A illagc Philharmonic,” “The Health of the 
Bndc,” “By Order or the Court," “Soldier*/ 
and Sailors,’ and * Forging the Anchor/^ 
are Mr Forbes s chief works up till to-day 



ROYAL ACADEMY AND NEW GA LLER Y 
SIR ONSLOW FORD, IRA 

As i boy, Mr OnMovv Tord wanted to be 
r an artist, and when, m 1S70, at the age of 
eighteen, he went to Antwerp to stud}, it 
was to leam how to paint, not how to “sculp * 

The punting idea ,ias stiU in Ins m,„l 
when he moved to Munich a >ear later, but 
before leading that Art centre he had some 
how quite determined that sculpture and 
not painting was to be the bride of his life 
At twentj two he returned to London, and 
there he has since hied, gradual!} winning 
his way to a ter} high position In fact 
there is only one living English sculptor 
whom the cognoscenti place higher than Mr 
Onslow Ford He has, of course, produced 
busts and statues— but he has not allow ea 
these useful but cheerless memorials to 
interfere with the work his instincts have 
clamoured for the doing Irv ing as Hamlet 
now in the Guildhall, was a fine creation 
and in the sequence of the years we have 
had « Foil),’ Peace, ’ General Gordon on 
a camel, for Chatham, that charming figure, 
the envy of the amateur, called “The 
bmger, * “ Music, ’ and this season what 
many consider his magnum opus , the 
Shelley memorial He lives and works 
among the St John s Wood artists It , s 
matter for regret that Mr Fords designs 
for the new coinage were not accepted. 

They appear to have been too delicate 



MR ALFRED GILBERT, \ R A. 



Mr Gilbert is Uiirt) eight jeers of age 
His Academy exhibits cm almost be counfed 
on the Ungers of the tno l,e„ds, but they 
here been sufficient to piece him high up 
on Parnassus In speaking of hts v .orl, P 
good judges, critical judges, find ,t hard to 
«ry anj thing but uhnt is eulogisuo Yet 
there is, probubjj , „„ hung artist less eon 

at; "LZZVJZ ,r,hf/T' 

«»lr the noth of Mercie F,| a e 
Frtmict Then R^e 'u heX ' 

"’■> 'ftrs, producing that charm, >cd 
Mother and Child,” ! Thl ^ E '°“ P 
kiciory and “ Icarus “-thThthe T ° f 
pausing be ore trusting £ th Icar u» 

Then there has been “ Pe ' f h,S '*8* 
the set of h,s sandal, end lZ repm,,n 8 
The Enchanted Chair'! !, ” n t ° TKtt 
statue or the Queen ,c„ ™ mad ' the 
hgttre can be smmle and h °" h< "' - 1 single 
magnificent H,s il*,^”” ’feted and , et 
“Head „ hich Mr jJ* Study of 
TI "S jo, ,he late IJaron Hud^'i ‘ bo ”S>>t- 
ns an example to b„ st 'Mraton stands 

° f attice to shou M r V ,u ““ ,he cha 'tt 
ccsignmg and , orhm,, tna„„ er of 
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A special pedestal is Mr Gregory's- His 
works arc few in number and generally 
small m sue Whether they appear at the 
Academy or the Institute — Gregorys are 
no oietlooked. He is said to be one of 
the best read men among artists he lives 
at Maidenhead he sees th no-s with his own 
eyes. Though his subjects are interesting 
and dramatic, the 1 terary motif is no more 
than an opportun ly for harmonies of 
colour or effects of 1 gh- \ ears ago he 
painted St. George and St- Galahad," but 
it was Dawn, that brilliant p ece of mod 
em genre that revealed Mr Gregory’s shall. 
Through the bl nds tb" pale morning filters 
struggling with the \ ellov. ga^. A middle- 
aged rcui is talking to a girL It is the 
crncal moment of a flirtation. The mus- 
ician plays on. That is all Last Touches ** 
is ano her well known Gregory — the last 
touches are being given to a p cture by a 
ramshackle painter while, by the fireplace, 
a woman m e\ en ng-dress stands waiting 
Then there is the \ enettan senes, and that 
wonderful portrait, among others, of Mias 
Gallowai whose father has long been Mr 
Gregory’s patron Bom forty two years 
ago, the son of an engineer he has now 
reached ah,h desclopment in h s art, and 
though not widely popular Mr Gregory is 
a „hly appreoa ed b' the fit and few ” 


MR. COL1S HtVTFF, V.R.\. 

I a i ers as a class, arc Icmg hied Tr-e, 
there base lyen <o m t who b\ reason <f 
hered tary mfrm ics ha\c d cd carli nt an 
age wl cn wc could ill snare them — Cecil 
Lawson, Fred Walker Iknsucn Lepage — 
bu., as n mlc, in sts are what the kssur 
ancc o'T ccs wo-td call “ good hies Those 
who paint tbe co rtry or tl e *ea, vh ch 
meins that at least half of the r eus ence « 
spent in the open air, arc ci en * better 
)»es” than the pa nters of portra t ard 
i ,rrre Mr Cohn Hunter we trus* is one 
of these better 1 1 es,” for throughout h s 
career he has painted 1 tile else than the 
sea, and the shores that encompass it 
Bom, like so many other artists in Glasgow 
just fifty y ears ngo he is in example of the 
self taught man from which fact you mat 
select \our inference. For some years he 
worked in his rauie citj then he came to 
London to settle in time in that place «o 
favoured by tho'C who gi\e thcir^ da's 
to Art — the Melbury Road ‘Trawlers 
waiting for darkness ” was exhib ted at the 
Academy of 1873 The Salmon Fishers” 
in 1 S’4 and ‘ Stores for the cabin ” a few 
years later Among his other petnres, we 
may mention • The Seagulls Toilette, > 

‘Lobster Fishers,” * As they roar on the. 
shore ” and the The Burial of the Mac- 
donalds. He was elected A. R~A in 1884 
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MR D. w Lr \DFR in 

Mr Benjamin Williams for so hi* 
baptismal name runs (lie hav mg adopted the 
old family appellation, Leader to d stmguish 
linn from the numerous artists answering 
to Williams) was bom tn Worcester 
sixty one years ago Predestined for an 
engineer, he betrayed an anxiety to sketch 
the lanes and cottages of his name county 
and so drifted into making paintin,, a In eh 
hood minus the benefit of study under 
am part cular master His first picture 
was bought by a landscape pa ntcr and in 
1 85 7 he was liung at the Academy Of 
four pictures by him at the Academy 
of tS 5 S two v ere purchased by Royal 
Academicians — \ Elftiore and D Roberts 
five years later Mr Gladstone was so 
impressed by a picture of black yev trees 
in a churchyard that he purchased it In 
fact it has been Mr Leaders fate to be 
popular very popular with the Arademv 
publ c In these days we believe artists 
do not buy Mr Leader's pictures there 
are some who do not even approve his 
method but it is the way of artists not 
to allow themselves to be swept into 
hysterics by the sentiment of the setting 
sun shining through tall trees a casting 
golden reflect ons on the diamond panes of 
yon 1 ttle church where vespers are being 
sung They have other standards 




Mr SEV MOUR LUC IS, A R A 


by him a very reality Thus spoke an 
authority of Mr Seymour Lucas s work 
a few years ago Nephew of John Lucas, 
he was d rected under his tuition to study 
wood carving and sculpture, before attacking 
paint The Academy Schools followed 
Later Sir Walter got entire possession of 
him and an llustrmon by Mr Lucas of a 
wizard scene was purchased by Mr Tooth 
v ho has renamed his patron ever since 
Sparing li mself not at all in study', making a 
great collection of armour and costumes he 
painted in the fulness of t me * By Hook or 
Crook w hich was hung on the line and then 
his pr ces jumped 1877 was the year of hts 
Intercepted Despatches 1879 that of the 
well known ‘ Gordon Riots The ‘ Armada 
m S ght followed and Mr Lucas seemed 
to have found himself But he was not 
wholly pleased The time had come for Van 
Dyck 10 give place to Velasquez so off he 
posted to Maind to study technique ,n the 
galleries of Spam Charles I before Clou 
cester and After Ctloden folio, ei He 
“” d ° s * " 10 S P“» during 

ftnhe f ' 1 U ™ °» V • journey 

thither a few months ago that ih,» .. j 

ace, den, happened tthtch hi mat S 

^tlV-^^^eimou/LS 
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\« nOXCVEni, X.*Ju 


Mr Macbeth must be considered as a 
pai-ter m oil, in water-colour, and as an 
etcher, and it is odds that in the last of these 
he is the greatest. He is a native of 
Glasgow, where he was bom m 1S4S 
Soon he came to London, to «tttdv at the 
Academj “To-aro Harvest m the Fens," 
was hung at Bari ngton House in 1877, 
and the follow ing \ ear saw ‘Sedge Cu'ting 
in Wfcken Fen." Among Mr Macbeth s 
water-colours, “Lad) Bourttful” maj be 
men juried. The Cbantrey T rustees bought 
hts “Cist Shoe in 1S90 and this *eason 
Mr Ma be h is showing excellent work, 
both at the Academy and the New Gallery 
Eighteen yews ago, Mr Macbe’h began to 
wort with the needle, and tn that time he 
has become known as the etcher of Fred 
enek W niter's • Harbour of Peiuge," and 
George Mason* “H arses* Moon," but hts 
most itnponar* acli csericnts pi this med um 
are the five large jlacs af er five funous 
p cures bi \eta>cjvci md Ti ia« at MadnvL 
Hi ther Mr Mart* h went, and there h* 4 
accomfl shed the pla cs, and «b*n la *r an 
Ftighsh pn- 'r Mr Goulhrg armed in 
Madrid ar !. »"t ng un b s press tiegan to 
take « lv j t«i'v fit>m t’ r cnp.veTS t w e 
Npani«h et *-er» -i»d j r - er* had to confess 
that there a-r wr-e th-^s th'-y manage 


MR J JIt.CrtVHlR.TLR, A.R.A. 

Few '*»k it but to mans painter* it t» 
gnen to have n sign manual bs which the) 
are known. Has not Tadcma h s raarb’e. 
Orchard cy' hr, “\eIIow," Mil’ais his br M 
bi*d m th“ foreground 3 To Mr MacW Inner 
has been souchsafed the 'liter b rch tree- 
It an) onh appear m a few p c*ure< b-t 
the Iad\ of the woods is Mr MacWturters, 
nererthele's Her supreme dat tru the da* 
of the p cturc of “The Three Graces- * Bom 
fift\ three venrs ago, Mr MicWhttttt "-as 
destined for a publisher, bu he soon !e 1 
thn* emp’otment for Art, studying side by 
side with Orchard son, Pettie, and Peter 
Graham Landscape beckoned him front 
the nr t he mnde mans minute studies of 
flowers and weeds, a set of which were used 
b\ Mr Rusktn as examples of foreground 
d-tail in h.s instruction to the Art studen s 
at Oxford At twenty *i\ he was exhibiting 
‘ The Temple of \ esta, Rome," at the Rov'd 
Academt Fojr rears ta c he followed hi* 
picture* to London. He painted Sfcse, he 
painted a picture suggested by those lines of 
Longfellows 

“ A wind omf up out of the *ea, 

An-1 su 1, Oh, mul, make room for m*'" 
he pa-nted 4 The Depths of the Forest * and 
“ Acre's the Border,” which was hung next to 
Millais s Chill October,” and so, year b/ 
year, he ha, taken hi, <>Ivan wav, painting 
what he likes best- 
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MR HCNRV MOORE, \R \ 

Mr Henr} Moore was made in ARA 
a few jeirs a a o, Ins brother still remains in 
outsider A large party for lout, Ivis 
clamoured for the recognition of the two 
brothers and is clamouring still Tew 
would call it exa 0 gention to say that Mr 
Henry Moore is the finest In mg punter of 
the set. It is not often a sea piece meets 
with the populiritj that fell to his “Clear 
ness after Rain l^ot alwajs has Mr 
Moore plintea the sea, m fact it was with 
something of a sigh that towards the end of 
the fifties he forsook landscape and began to 
attempt its conquest * kitti wakes on their 
kests ’ and a seascape called White 
Calm were his first examples of the 
“shrewd salt and w andenng billow s rolling 
w rack and utndy sktes The Life Boat 
of 1876 is remembered as 1 work of no 
small power and force with more incident 
than Mr Moore cares to put into his work 
nowadays * A Breezy Day in the Channel 
“ Calm before a Storm Off the Lizard 
“The Harbour’s Mouth also occur to one 
at the moment of writing Mr Henry 
Moore was bom tft 1831 A landscape o> 
him was hung at the Academy when he was 
went) three and landscapes he continued 
o paint, till the sea claimed his brush in 
1858 ‘ Hay Making tn Switzerland was 

me of his pastoral successes 




MR P R MORRIS, AKl 


A youth of braie endeavour, of obstacles 
trampled to the earth, was Mr Mcrns 
Apprenticed to a calling for which ’ e had 
no liking he accepted the destiny and 
proied himself by rising each morning it 
five drawing till scien and takm 0 up his 
pencil again at eight in the evening when 
his other duties ceased This lasted for five 
wear> years His employer was adamant 
a„amst cancelling his indentures even at the 
intercession of Mr Holman Hunt, whom the 
joutli had met while that artist was painting 
Strayed Sheep on the southern coast 
At last when the enthusiast played truant 
from the office to draw the Elgin Marbles 
his emplover bowed before the will of his 
apprentice, amt Mr Phil Moms could 
henceforth call himself artist He did 
extremely well at the Academy Schools 
carding off many prizes, and finally the 
Travelling Studentship which sent him to 
France and Italy Mr Lrcswick, R A. 
bouju hs first picture, • Peaceful Dais” 

, m „ ; , S64 ome hs Period of Sacred 

An- Where They Crucified Him • 

Sal,,, or and The Shadou „r, he Cross 
, h b “ !«■ uvhilr led Amonfr 

l.is successes ha, e been ‘The End of 0,1 
Journey ■ Tlic Firs, Comm™* “J 
Sons of the Braic Mr Mom, 
eketed A K \ jn ,g 7 S M ° ms ’ vas 
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Last >car Mr David Murray was des 
cribed as the newest Associate of the Royal 
Academy, but events go at quick march, 
and to day there are three newer than he 
Ino less than 150 men were nominated on 
the occasion which resulted in his triumph, 
his chief competitor being Mr Stanhope 
Forbes, who has since been gathered in 
Mr David Murray is a heathy painter, and 
a brave pa nter, judging by the temerity 
with which he attacks six foot canvases 
Moreover, he is interested in other good 
things besides Art , in sport in fellowship, in 
talk, all of which come to men who have 
the sane mind in the sane body In these 
tatter days something else than goods 
has come out of Glasgow There is a 
Glasgow School of Colourists, but Mr 
Murray was, before they arose above that 
murky 'horizon "Born 'by the Clyde a ‘l tfle 
over forty years ago, he spent his pocket 
money in buying colours rather than tops 
working fervently on Saturda>s when he 
was free from business Then it came that 
business could hold him no longer, and 
before long hs “Vale of Cornish,” was 
hanging at the Academj Others followed, 
and the painter came to London Bought 
by the Chantrcj exploited in Bond Street, 
to-day lie is A R A. with five pictures at 
Burl ngton House Selah 1 


MR V \t_ PR JN St r, AM 

Three “big things have happened to 
Mr Val I nnsep in his life lie painted 
thcl irgcst pictu c ever hung at the Academy 
he wrote the longest novel of the jeaf * n 
Longman's !/?<, fine, and he inherited » 
few months ago a quarter of n million of 
money The “largest" picture was, of 
course, the proclamation of * Queen Victor* » 
as 1 mpress of India,” the commission I ,r 
which came to Mr l'rmscp rather unca 
pcctedl) in JS76 He immediately started 
for India determined, at an> cost, to nvd-c 
the Rajahs sit to him These portrait studies 
occupied him a whole year, but during that 
time he also gathered maternt for his book 
* Imperial India,” and mm) ideas for future 
pictures The “Durbar 1 was 30 feet long 
— a Gargantuan task for one man to accom 
plish Mr Prinsep, bom in India, was 
destined for the Civil Service, but, being 
called to Art, he came to London, following 
that experience by studying under Gtcyrc in 
Pans For a time he hankered after the 
pre Raphaelitcs, but he abandoned that 
humour, through the influence, it is said, 
of Sir Frederick Leighton “The Death of 
Cleopatra,” “The Linen Gatherers," “The 
Gleaners,” “A BicntSt” are among his 
works Latterly he has worked the historical 
vein Mr Val Prinsep is also a dramatist 
Theatre goers will remember “Cousin Dick ” 
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MR. M n RICHMOND, A R \ 

A son of Mr George Richmond, R A , 
Mr Wtlhim Wake Richmond mmed after 
vhc patmcrpoct, was bom ux York Street, 
Partman Squ-uc, just fifty years n & o 
As a bo> lie knew young Mr Millais, 
who visited it his father's home and John 
Luskin Admitted to the Royal Veademy 
Schools, he aw okc one diy conv meed that the 
teaching was unsatisfactory, and so studied 
by himself somewhat unsystematically, and 
painted "Geraint and Enid which the Aca 
demy rejected. Then he went to Italy , to wo 
ship the Masters the tour resulting in some 
ihing 1 he a hundred drawings The Artists' 
\ oluntecr Corps introduced him to Sir Frede 
nek Leighton and in I SO i the Academy hung 
him for the first time Four years later he 
again went to Italy where he saw the Pope 
walking of an evening on the Pincian Hill 
During this visit he made studies for the 
“ Procession in honour of Bacchus which 
was seen at the Academy of 1869 When 
the whirl gig of time brought him back to 
England he took a house in a walled garden 
at Hammersmith, whence have come many 
portraits, and among other pictures ‘ Pro- 
metheus Bound and ' Death and Sleep 
carrying the Body of Sarpedon to Lycia ’ 
Like Mr Burne Jones Mr Richmond was 
for long a prop of the Grosvenor He wa., 
elected A R.A. in *888 






Mr C A STOREY, AKA 


Mr Storey has been called 1 a painter of 
prettiness ,and most people will agree that 
the phrase suits him Not that his early 
pictures were pretty-pretty is not the 
adjective for his ‘ Holy Family his “ Sacred 
Music his Annunciation or his hts- 
toncal examples Only after these had 
been painted did Mr Storey find him 
self Children at Breakfast,' the first of 
his dainty domestic subjects gate him 
the clue, after which followed a long senes 
of pretty p ctures— After \ ou ‘Little 
Buttercups, • Love in a Maze * “Sweet 
“ly** “''ola ‘Mr Lady Utile 

■ J ? , P at Bath > and s ° on » 

the end of Ihc chapter Of him Tom 
Tajlor said ■ he claims a monopoly of 
preti) playful usadrstUt sir Storeys 
early history is cher Gilbert™ He is 
lob, led at the Rojal Acadcmj before hi 
entered the Schools as a student Md for a 

»nh p^r^r^h 

TnL'A “ ^dy'ntTtTe' 

"me m the Lon, re “ S u' s P' nI m“d> 

,nttratS 
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MR J W WATERHOUSE, A R. 


Mr Waterhouse is a painter's painter, as 
Mr Leader is a peoples painter The 
quality, the technique of his work has 
always appealed more to artists than to the 
public. Those who find their first \outh 
slipping a wav nuhout having begun to 
fulfil themselies maj be glad to know that 
not till 1874, when he was twenty five did 
Mr Waterhouse begin to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy, yet he was an Associate 
tw eh e years later Bora in Rome, he has 
loved, in no small degree, the Eternal City, 
her people, and her history In fact we 
can almost imagine him saying 

* Open my heart and you will see 
Carved inside of 11 llalv 
His work has been reticent truthful and 
classwnl, v,ear. h>j ytaj; vnr.e. he. ftcM- 
exhibited “Sleep and his brother Death 
at Burlington House in 1874 ‘ Miranda” 

followed, and next year his “After the 
Dance" was hung on the line, a work some 
what after the manner of Tadema. Then 
ltalv called again, inspiring him to paint what 
proved to be the most important picture he 
had > et produced, “The Emperor Hononus,’ 
wh ch was suggested by a passage in W ilkie 
Collins “Antonia.” The * Oracle followed, 
and since then Mr W aterhouse has steadily 
adv meed in his art through the * Lady of 
Shalou ” to the * Circe ’ of this year 


MR E, A \\ \TI Rt-Ot\, \1 \ 

Mr Materknv s election to Associate 
ship a couple of vears ago, pleased most 
of us \ landscape painter of sincerity 
and modesty, who, having *et htmself "» 
standard, rarely fell below it , he was a 
man whose lime, it was felt, would come 
Mr Watcrlow’s methods, like his subjects, 
are fresh, a tv pical example being the* Wolf' 
Wolf ” of 1SS9, a delightfully Arcadian 
realisation of the old fable Iri‘h scenery 
pleases him it was lus ‘ Galway Gossips 
that the Chantrcy Trustees purchased m 
1SS7, and he does not lire of painting the 
lamb Bom 42 years ago, he studied at 
Carey’s , thence he u andcrcd abroad, to 
Switzerland and Germany, where the lose 
of Landscape was born in him. He returned 
home in 1872, the year of his first 
Academy picture, an “Evening in Dovcdalc," 
which was skied — but at twenty two that 
is bearab c Then it was that lie came 
under the influence of Mason and Walker, 
but it was not wath that idea that he moved 
into Walker’s old house m Bavswater 
Most resolute about the f!em air method, 
yet he will not, he cannot, finish a work in 
the open like some of his tmjreret His 
is that other method of making numerous 
sketches on the spot, and fusing them into 
unity in his own studio, away from the 
distractions of nature 
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Ml lir\R\ MOODS, V.R.X 

Mr \\ ood> punts \ cmcc hnd lie lives in 
\ eiuce He works m a beautiful studio, 
around winch m summer \inc lenses nnd 
pomegranate boughs sprcid their beauty — 
*v stud o tn the subtuba shout a mile from 
the Cnnipo di Marco, hard by the church 
whither I ml \croncse fled for sanctuary 
When punting in the streets he employs nn 
excellent device fir cooling the curiosity of 
the bjstnndcrs It is to stick n cigarette 
piper over the faces of his figures. Like 
Mr Luke Fildcs (tus brother m law) like 
Mr Lo'sdail like MM \ in Hiinen, 
Bliss and lussmi he finds m the Siren 
City *\ subject whose charm familiarity 
cannot stale lie came to her at the 
instigation of Mr Fildcs fourteen years 
ago llcfoic that he had done much black 
and white work, and painted a Going 
Home a * Good bje’ and a ‘Haymakers 
Mr Moods was born at Warrington forty 
sue years ago studied at the School of 
Art in that town, won a National Scholar 
ship, and so was admitted to he South 
Kensington 1 raining School He did much 
good illustrating work making pictures of 
the imaginings of Trollope Collins Reade 
and Victor Hugo Then 101876 he went 
to Italy, and there he produced, among 
others 4 A Zucca Seller Darga ning for 
an Old M ister and The W ater M heel 
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Near Rochester overhanging the Medway, 
stands a house and in the house stands a 
studio and in the stud o Mr Wylhe stands, 
and there in this eyrie that sweeps the 
rner from Chatham to the sea you will find 
him painting In the studio walls are 
portholes and m one of these portholes a 
telescope swings through which he peers in 
quest of subjects Could a painter of the 
sea and of those who go down to the sea in 
ships have thought of a better wxiy ? Mr 
\\ yllic is one of those happy people who know 
their own minds from the beginning He 
•woilrii i. 'p’mfn.n of. ’bn. xna. and. 'if. a JL 
that pertains to it and his painting of these 
things has brought him into the ranks of 
the Royal Academy Assured success came 
to him at the age of thirty one, when he 
produced his Chantrey picture ‘Tod 
Glitter, Grime and W ealth on a Flowing 
T de 4 Rochester Bridge “The Silent 
Highway and 4 The End of the Story’ 
followed Then he painted the “Flying 
Dutchman which tl e Academy declined. 
Now, mark the vagaries of Fate A few 
months later he was elected to Associate 
ship and thus earning the nght to exhibit 
The FI »ng Dutchman ’ and 

Shm W Mr"n n UnS as “ Ue Phantom 
. if V UyIJ,e ,s aIso an excellent 
etcher, and a capable draughtsman 


SOML OTHI R ARTISTS 



MR FRANR DRAM LEY 


>tr Mill'' ’ ' sT 

“I, too, have be n at t lari) won/ ' !r 
Alfred 1-nst m.„ht sa>— Bulnion 
Millet lived ami worked— 1 the J J 
of Corot, Rousseau and a score of o ners 
the Rirbuon where so many pilgrims n 
travelled, even such unsentimental travclle 
-.s Mr and Mrs 1 cnnell on a ineyel 
The world will be \cr> much older befot 
I ttlc generations of painters cease to v 
Ilarbuon. It is not so very long a o Since 
Mr Fast helped to form one of «m 
enthusiastic little groups, and then »t ' 
that he painted Ins first Academy picture, 
“A Dews Morning ’ the year being I5 B 3 
Mr Last has nev cr done else than landscape 
work lie is a /error/ 1 gtvt i at til 
Academy , they hang him on the line, an 
nobody grudges him the distinction *» 
delights in sunshine— atmosphere and 
arc hallmarks of his pictures, do not 
titles suggest these qualities’ “Abpnng 
Melody,” “Tranquil Waters," “A Gleam 
before the Gloaming ” “October Glow, An 
Autumn Afternoon ” Com at Kettering* 
the youngest of a family of eleven, *» 
received his first training at the Glasgow 
School of Art, then to Pans, where he 
studied in the ateliers , Dougucrcau ana 
ik- TTmli* tW Beaux Alt* 


Companions it has been said, are odious, 
so we will merely remark that Mr Frank 
Brantley is one of the most dmmgotshed 

of the Newlyn men He is the painter slUQlcu UIC «,««, j, *, UUb uv.— - 

of “ Hopeless Dawn,* a work that won Fleury> an d at the Ecole des Ccaux Arts 
praise from all schools the purchase ot j,i r East has also painted Japan on the spot 
whirh stuck a feather in the cap of the ^tth no small success 
Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest Power 
fid. reticent, most suggestne, it is no smaU 
thing for a man well under thirty to 
have accomplished Mr Bramley>s career 
began at the Lincoln School of Azt undtr 
Mr Tayler, who is now head master at 
Birmingham Mr Logsdail and Mr Fred 
Hall were his fellow pupils 187S fount! 
him at the Antwerp Academy Four years 
later he went south to Venice, "here he was 
inspired to paint two pictures, 

Moments-Bead Stringers and VT*™* 

Nets which were ho 3 and No 155/ » 
the Royal Academv Two >®*! s . 

Sifl* 

l^Tdemy m Ch t88? ” Domino, 1 ■ Ey« md 
no Eves” “Weaving a chain of grief 
(New English Art Club) * Hopeless Dawn, 

‘ Saved,”** For of such .s the Kingdom of 
Ileavcn ’ followed 
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MR. CEORGL HITCHCOCK 

Could landscape punter order his life m 
a better way than tins’ To spend the 
summer m the Landscape Land, dreaming 
of, living for paint and then, when the 
days arc short, and the u inds blow, and 
the dykes arc frozen, to loch the house door 
and go into winter quarters — to London, 
Pans, or Madrid This has been Mr 
Hitchcocks custom for many years and 
some of the results ha\c been “ La Culture 
dcs Talipes,' hung at the Salon on the line 
in the sille ithonneur y which made him 
famous the gold medal of the Amencan 
Art Association for “Toilers of the Sea, 
and a first class medal at Pans tn 18S9, 
whither lie sent this same • Tulip Culture,’ 
“The Annunciation, and La Maternitd” 
His chief pictures haie also been seen 
during the past few years at the Academy 
where lie has been accorded the line. 
The skying of “ La Matenute, a picture 
hors coneours at Pans, afforded a tc\t for 
many engaging little sermons on the 
naughtiness of Hanging Committees Bom 
in America, he, in time, rejected law for 
paint Mr Hitchcock has been faithful to 
Holland since the day he found Mesdag at 
the Hague Egmond Hoef, a little village 
between the North and the Zuyder Zees 
he has made his home and it was in his 
Dutch garden that Mr Shannon painted him 




Mr W LOGSDUL. 


Paintersand poets hate lately re discovered 
the fact that London is pictorial, and that it 
has its own especial inspiration Air Logs 
dail is among those who hate found its 
street life interesting even such an affair as 
the procession of the Lord Mayor’s Show 
‘The Ninth of Noi ember, e\hibited at 
the Academy a year or two ago, is his largest 
and most important work, a work wherein 
footmen have been honoured as footmen 
liaie never been honoured before It was 
hung on the line, and later had an afterglow 
of popularity in the Guildhall Corporation 
At? Cillery Everybody thought the Cor 
poration would buy it, but they refrained 
Mr Logsdail has also been inspired by The 
Bank by Sunday m the City and by 
‘ St Martin s in the Fields, which was pur 
chased by the Cliantrey Trustees for _£6oc> 
He studied at Lincoln under Mr Tayler, 
where he gained two National Gold Medals 
Thence he enrolled h mself at the Antwerp 
Academy for six months after whch he 
took a studio in that town paint ng raany 
pictures during the year he remained there, 
one of wh ch was purchased out of the 
Royal Academy by the Queen From 
Antwerp Mr Logsdail migrated to\enice, 
where he remained fi\c years painting those 
Venetian pictures which with his London 
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MR ALPERT MOORE. 


l\ine jears joungcr than "his brother, 
Henrj, Mr Albert Moore stands as the high 
T>nest of decorative painting England was 
for long the home of the picture that tells a 
sterj That we are sloulj being emanei 
pated from this contention is due to men 
like Mr Albert Moore who cry mutely 
through colour that Art must be decorime 
Rare schemes of this colour, fanciful and 
inventive, glossing around low brossed women 
svith sweet, slumbrous facts folds of drapery 
fall ng about them as the> fall in Greek, 
statues, with nothing to do but to look 
•graceful— this is Air Moores fantasy As 
a young man his Art was pre Raphaelite 
more than anvttnng else He painted 
nature sunplv, fnithfiiUj, the “Goldfinch,” 
the “\\ oodeock “ \\ a) side \\ eeds scrip- 
tural subiects, till the lime came of his 
fresco, * The Four Seasons, ’ “The Marble 
Seat ” ' Elijah s Sacrifice, ’ and so on to the 
“Pomegranates and “ Pansies,* with which 
lie found his true self He had learnt much 
from the Greeks , the Japanese also a- aunt 
un fen fasti fart A Thc.hour was at hand — 
4 the realist was gathered to the past, and the 
idealist reigned in his stead ” It would be 
idle to gne the titles of Mr Albert Moores 
liter pictures One is like the other, saie 
the positions of the figures and the schemes 
of his colour 


MR JOttV h I LID 

Mr Ilcul i« a jounger member of that 
bind of Scotchmen— Orchardvon Pctlie, 
Peter Graham Cohn Hunter and 'lac 
Whiner — who hue come to us from ner 
the border Hit carl) travelling* toward* 
Art were not a!on„ the pnmto'e wa> At 
the a„e of sixteen he ins apprenticed to a 
firm ofhmict punters in Fdmburgb, where 
he rcrtamlj Icimcd to tise the brush, lut 
not quite in the n fc ht »ij In this pursut 
three jcirs of Ins life were spent, till th* 
task bccime unbcarabV, anil the xojJig 
bouse painter dreamed wild dreams of go'hB 
off to sex Hut i better wa> thin thit *3* 
found some of hts sketches were shown to 
a well known mist, with the result thit he 
ms allowed to attend the School of Art in the 
exemngs \ cits of stud) followed — and at 
list the da> nme when he wis able t° 
dexote himself wholl) to Art It seemed at 
first that his destiny would be that of a 
costume painter (witness • The Emperor’s 
Rehearsal"), but a visit to Sbcre in SurTtv 
changed all that, and showed him the work 
he could best do — “ out-of-door tones and 
values," realistic scenes in the open. His 
studio now is alwajs under the wide ski, 
and following this method he has produced 
“The Country Spelling Ree,” “ /k Country , 
Cricket Match ” Toil and Pleasure,” “The / 
A oung Squire ” and others. 
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MR V Dn\D\ S\DIXR 

Mr Sadler's career has been smooth, for 
he earlj paddled his way into he easy waters 
of populantj It was natural that he should 
be popular, for do we not always gi\e much 
to those who amuse us 7 Mr Sadler began 
with the monk, treating him broadly as a 
humorous creature spending his Thursday 
evenings fishing to procure the wherewithal 
for the Friday's dinner The monk pictures 
introduced him to the public No less than 
five of them were exhibited at the Royal 
Acidemv in successive periods, including 
“Friday ’ and “ It’s, always the largest fish 
that's lost' Then fo lowed his Tom and 
Jerry period which he has exploited so 
successfully during recent years “The 
Old Squire and the \oung Squire * Old 
and Crusted, a delightful piece of quiet 
humour, * A pegged down Fishing Match,’ 
“Darby and Joan’ which was exhibited at 
the Grosvenor, “The Hunting Mom and 
“Uninvited Guests” have appeared from 
year to year Mr Dendy Sadler, who 
is thirty eight, studied at Heatherley’s for 
six months in 1871, then at Dusseldorf 
under J M Burfield, and afterwards under 
William Simmler in 1877 be returned to 
London, where he has since remained His 
choice of subjects is clever, and most of 
them have been reproduced with consider 
able success 




MR J « StrCENT 


The present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy has been described as “an 
Academy without a Sargent He is ev en 
more of an artist s artist than Mr Water 
house. His painting is “strict painting, as 
Bach s fugues are strict music ’ Those of the 
public who have been nurtured on the con 
ventional Academy portrait and picture, felt 
that his brilliant and ruthless ‘Carmen 
cita” shocked them Thdt is the word — 
Carmencita ‘ shocked Yet he has been 
bought by the Chantrey, to their honour 
They bought that fantastic piece of decora 
lion “ Carnation, Lily, Lily Rose ' from the 
Royal Academy of a few years ago Of 
American nationality, Mr Sargent spent his 
youth in France and Italy, and in time came 
to the studio of M Carolus Duran, whom 
be painted Later bis “El Jaleo, an 
amazing four de force , attracted much 
attention, and among his other works have 
been portraits of « The Misses Vickers," 
“Mis White,” “Mrs \ichers, “Lady 
Playfair and Mrs W 'Playfair,' which has 
been considered his finest portrait Mr 
Sargent spends bis time about equally 
between England and America When m 
England he is to be found in Titc Street 
He plays with paint is the great stylists of 
the world play w ith words, and that is say 
mg a great deal. 
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At the age of twenty nine Mr Shannon 
»s, perhaps the most fashionable and 
certainly one of the most bnll ant portrait 
painters of the day He himself would, 
no doubt be the first to admit that he does 
too much — but in that, he is not excep- 
tional Aoching succeeds like success — 
and success means commissions and few 
artists ha%e the heart to refuse con 
missions Thus it always has been with 
successful portrait pa nters and thus it 
alw ay s will be Mr Shannon is an American 
— American Insh He came to England 
when a boy to cuter at the South hens ngton 
Schools where he Studied under (from 
1878 to 1881) Mr Poynter and * Mr 
Sparks — and that is the oat) art 10- 
struction he has had. In forming his style 
he has been chiefly influenced by Bastien 
Lepage and Mr Whistler Recogn non 
came to him early At South Kensington 
he won the gold medal for painting from 
the l fe in tS8o, and the next year at the 
age of nineteen he exhibited a portrait cf 
the Hon Horatio Slopford, which was 
pa med by command of the Queen Another 
commission from the Queen followed and 
since that day w e ha\ e ad mred among 
others his 4 The Duchess of Portland The 
Ducbes> of Sutherland ‘VVlrs Shannon, 

* Miss Clough and Sir Alfred LyalL” 


MR SOLOMON } SflOMON 

One of the things tic hate U uni to l°ol» 
for at the Academy is Mr b demon ft lath® 
picture at the end of that vista of rooms 
that run from 4 to 8 In 1 886 4 Ca'sanrfra ' 
confronted us In f 587 * *> itrtwa met our 
gate, Ihrn ‘Niobr" then The Judgment 
< f l uis then the daring * llippolytn and 
this year ‘Orjlctri lianas in that place 
Mr Solomon appears to !mc engaged for 
c.»cr One Jtrge peturt, with a fc" 
portrait* has been his v orb year after 
vear, and we arc glad to Lrow that these 
bold atten pis hare not always been ' white 
elephants 4 Cassandra ’ and “Samson 
both *old The Li\ crpool Ct rporation bought 
the last named. Horn in 18C0, Mr Solomon 
began to study at Heatherlc) swhen he w* s 
s stem and liter went through a course at 
tl c Academy Schools. In 1S80 , 1 c went to 
1 arts to tl e Cabancl atelier and tl encc on to 
Munich, but as he did not find the Cenrttn 
teaching much to his liking he made but a 
short stay there A tour m Italy followed, and 
in good time he found 1 imsclf once more m 
Pans, where he took a studio studying 
again at the Beaux Arts under Cabancl 
There he painted 4 The Convalescent "which 
was exh bucd at the Salon The following 
year Mr Solomon visited Spam and 
Morocco nnd after tl cse many wander , 
mgs came to London v here he now lives ^ 
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MR J MCNEILL WHISTLER 

Mr Whistler’s work and personality ha\e 
been of late the theme of so man) , man) 
columns of pnnt, that it is quite a rehtf to 
gi\e here merely a brief outline of his 
meteoric career Bom at Lowell, Mass , 
fifty-eight )ears ago, he was taken as a child 
to Russia On his father’s death he returned 
to America, receiving his military education 
at West Point He forsook Anns for Art, 
and. went to Pans, to the atelier oi Gle)re 
where he knew Degas, Bracquemond, and 
Fantm Latour, and produced hts first etch 
mgs, known as “The Little French Set ’ 
also “The White Girl,’ which, rejected at 
the Salon, was hung at the Salon dcs 
Refuses Then to London where he 
exhibited “At the Piano and the portrait 
of his mother, at the R A Carlyle, Miss 
Alexander, Lady Archibald Campbell, Miss 
Rosa Corder, Sarasate — these and other 
portraits are known to every bod) His 
Nocturnes were seen for several years at the 
Grosvenor his etchings are sold as soon as 
published The Court gave him one farthing 
damages and no costs in his action against 
Mr Ruskin, he had a dazzling career as 
President of the R S B A , his “ Ten o clock ' 
startled old and influenced young artists. 



his “Gentle Art of Making Enemies” 
amused two comments To-day his genius 
is quite recognised, and people still call him 
“Jimmy * 


The portraits of the Artists, with the exception of those specified below, are from 
photographs hy Mr Ralph \\ Robinson, of RedhiU, Surrey 


Mr L. Alma Tauema. R A. 
Mr Harry Bates, A R.A. 
Mr F Bramlby 
M r E. Burne Joses 
M r \ icat Cole, K.A. 

Mr \\ C. T Dobson, f \ 
Mr Alfred East 
S irJ Gilbert, R.A. 

Sir Frames Grant 
Mr B. \\ Leader, A.R.A. 
Mr G D Leslie, R.A 
Mr Seymour Lucas, JL \ 

Mr Albert Moorb, A I \ 
Mr D MURRAY, U. A. 

Mr S.J Solomon 

Mr J McNkiil Whistler 


rNOTOcnArxu 

T radelle A ) oung 
Fredk, Hollyer 
J Edwards, Hyde Park Corner 
Elliott A Fry 
Byrne A Co. 

Lock A Whil field. 

II Baker, J3 rrmnghsm 
London Stereoscopic Co. 
Fllioti A Fry 
Elliott A Fry 
Lock A WhufelA 
Fra Idle t \ oung 
E Ho Iyer 

London Stereoscopic Co. 
MAD Downey 
Lon Ion S ercoso- ntc Co. 
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THE FOR! ST Or ARDLN 
HON JO IN COLLIER 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


I1Y C I.CWIS HIND 


JN the last month of tin. jcnr 1 76S, Kink' lie wished West to send “Kcgulus," we 

George 111 andlus Queen were examining must hark back some years, to t le ate 

•Mr Wests picture or “Kcgulus," at Wind of the first art exhibition in England, 
sor Castle, when Mr Kirb>, President of it the rooms of the Society of Arts 111 the 

the Society of Artists, was announced After Strand, which was open from the 2iSt ot 

pausing the can\ as, Mr Kirby remarked, April to the 1st of Ma>, 1760, the attraction 

‘ tour Majesty never mentioned an> thing being 1 30 pictures by 69 artists This idea 

«t this work to me \\ ho made the frame > had come to the artists of that da) irom 

11 is not made by one of \our Majesty’s the success of the exhibition of pictures 

n ’ u ou kln to have been made by held at the Foundling Hospital, to wlnci 

the Royal Can er and Gilder * 1 he King s the public w as admitted, and which consisted 

u?l y " 3S much t0 the point, 4 Kirb>,” he of works exhibited by Reynolds Hogarth, 
“when you are able to paint me such a and others The Strand Exhibition was 
/picture as this, your friend shall make the a good beginning, and being successful 
rame The disconcerted Kirby then naturally provoked strife and contention 
turned to the pamter “I hope, Mr West, In the very next year many members 
he s aM j “that you intend to exhibit this decided to open an exhibition of their 
picture’” “It ls paimcd for the Pa j , own> but those who remained waxed so 
West replied, “and its exhibition must successful, that in >76, they solicited the 
Jpend upon his Majesty’s pleasure ’ incorporation of the Society by Koyal 
Assuredly,” said the King, “ 1 shall be Charter, which the King granted Though 
b ! PPy to let ‘be "ork be shown to the they exhibited from y earfrom >’f ir '^‘ ,ttern P 
public “Then, Mr West,’ said Kirby, had as yet been made by the Society to 

XI WlU f nd 11 ,0 m V exhibition? ’ “No, ’ develop an academy f^ art instruction from 


, “it must go to my 
exhibition— fo that of the Royal Academy ’ 
us was the foundation of the Royal 
ca emy first publicly announced Aca 
mies of art had been in England ere this 
• here was Sir Iain** t,w 


iere was St James Thornhill s, held at hi^ ““ " mm the 

bouse m James Street, Covent Garden, and incapable are always m '^jority o^r he 
later the establishment in Peter s Court, St ‘fit,” * felt out that iho ^,^LclZ 

S-- ^ I'bis academy m Peer’s paint, as painting "^ understood m 
^urtwas quite an old story when the Royal those days, were out 'tnedby^mdifrercnt 
as w„ now k,,,,, „ was founded practitioners of the craft The ® 

"1768 To understand the ctents that muted, rebelled, restgned , Mr _ Be . » ■ 
w to its foundanon, and the reason of Mr West leading the recalotwmts, ^d the on 

Knbj s discomfiture with the significance of fortunate Mr Kirby those who stay 
the King’s remark, “m> Acadcmv ,» whither the fold West did not allow the grass 


their organisation Those who wished to do 
their duty in this very proper way were 
overruled, but they gained their desires 
through the very rottenness of the Society 
itself° The Charter imposed no restriction 
on the number of members, and as the 


A 
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11Y C LEWIS HIND 


J 'J the last month of the year 1768, King 
George III and his Queen were examining 
Mr Wests picture of “Reg ulus ’ at W md 
sor Castle, when Mr ktrby, President of 
the Sbciety of Artists, vis announced After 
pausing the canvas, Mr Kirby remarked, 
/® ur Majesty never mentioned anything 
of this work to me W ho made the frame* 
ft is not made by one of sour Majesty's 
v orkmen it ou e ht to have been made by 
the ko>al Carver and Gilder 1 he king’s 
^pl> was much to the point, * Kirby, ’ he 
'“’f 1 ld » “"hen you are able to paint me such a 
/’cture as this, jour friend shall make the 
inline " The disconcerted Kirby then 
tamed to the painter “I hope, Mr West, 
he said “that you intend to exhibit this 
picture’ “it is painted for the Palace,’ 
West replied, “and its exhibition must 
depend upon his Majesty’s pleasure 

* Assuredly, * said the king, “ I shall be 
aery happy to let the work be shown to the 
public. “Then, Mr West,’ said Kirby, 

* you Will send it to my exhibition’ ’ “No, ' 
interrupted his Majesty, “ it must go to my 
exhibition — to that of the Royal Academy 

Thus was the foundation of the Royal 
Academy first publicly announced Acn 
demies of art had been in Fngland ere this. 
There was bir James Thornhills held at his 
house in James Street Covent Garden and 
later the establishment in Feters Court, St 
Martins Lane This academy m Peters 
was quite an old story when the Royal 
,jPcadcm>, as we now know it was founded 
in 1768 To understand the events that 
kd to its foundation, and the reason of Mr 
Kirby’s discomfiture with the significance of 
the king s remark, “my Academv,’ whither 


he wished West to send “Rcgulus, "C 
must hark back some years, to the date 
of the first art exhibition in England, 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the 
Strand, which was open from the 21st of 
April to the 1 st of May, 1760, the attraction 
being 1 30 pictures by 69 artists This idea 
had come to the artists of that day from 
the success of the exhibition of pictures 
held at the Foundling Hospital, to which 
the public was admitted, and which consisted 
of works exhibited by Reynolds, Hogarth, 
and others The Strand Exhibition was 
a good beginning, and being successful 
naturally provoked strife and contention 
In the very next year many members 
decided to open an exhibition of their 
own, but those who remained waxed so 
successful that in i 7 6> ,h * 

incorporation of .he Society by koya 
Charter which the King granted Though 
they exhibited from yearfrom v ear.no attempt 
had as yet been made by the Society to 
develop an academy for art instruction from 
their organisation Those w ho w ished to do 
their duty in this very proper way were 
overruled, hut they gained their desires 
through the very rottenness of the Society 
itself The Charter imposed no restriction 
on the number of members, and as the 
incapable are always in majority over the 
fit,’ it fell out that those who could 
paint, as painting was understood in 
those day s, were out v oted by indifferent 
practitioners of the craft The “fit ’ mur 
mured, rebelled, resigned , Mr Benjamin 
W est leading the recalcitrants and the un 
fortunate Mr Kirby those who stayed within 
the fold West did not allow the grass to 
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grow under lus feet, but at once played hts 
tramp card — he sought the Royal protection 
A memorial was drawn up and forwarded 
tn the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
soliciting his patronage for the formation of 
i Society for promoting tho Arts of Design 
The fame of most of the twenty two 
signatories to this memorial has gone with 
them selves into the night, bat some are 
jstill remembered — West, Richard Wilson, 
Cipnam and Angelica Kauffman They 
begged Mr Reynolds to join them, and 
when he entered the room where the) were 
deliberating even hailed him with one voice 
as President, but he declined the honour till 
he had consulted with his fnemh, Dr John 
son and Mr Edmund Burke. On the 7th 
of December the plan of the proposed 
Academ) , an instrument of twent) se\ en long 
clauses, was submitted to the King, and on 
Saturday the foth of December, r 76S, was 
signed by him. Thus was founded The 
hoy at A cadet iy of Arts in London, for the 
purpose of culluatni^ and improving the 
arts of painting, sculpture and architecture 
Soon a meeting was held, when the great 
Mr Joshua Reynolds was elected Presi 
dent A few days later Mr Kirby had 
his memorable interview with George 111 
to which we have already referred, when 
he was informed by his Majesty that 
Mr Wests picture of Regulus 1 will 
go to my exhibition — to that of the Rcyot 
Aeadtiny From that day Mr Kirby’s 
Society declined till the day came when 
only one member was left Dying at the 
age of eighty three, he bequeathed the 
1 looks papers, and minute books to the 
charge of the Royal Academy, in whose 
rare they rest to this day So survived the 
fittest and the most favoured 

The King showed an intimate interest m 
the Royal Academy baby , became us patron, 
and promised to supply any deficiency in 
funds from his own purse The first 
general assembly was held at Pall Mall, on 
December 14th, 1768, when the President, 
Treasurer, Keeper, Secretary, and Council 
of eight were chosen. Nine Academicians 
were appointed as Visitors to attend the 
school*, for a month at a time for the 
purpose of instructing the pup Is With 
a few modifications, these rules last to this 
iliy Among tbe ibirty. four foundation 
Members were two of great distinction — 
Thomas Gainsborough, and tlic first Presi 
dent. 


SIR JOSHL' \ KtV NOLDS. 

Sir Joshua’s achievement is so well 
known that he need not de’atn us long 
Born at PJyjnpton, in Devonshire, he car 
indicated the life he meant to live. Aft' 
travelling and studying on the Continen 
he settled in St Martin’s Lane, where t 
collected all manner of statues, picture 
and drawings, and became intimate «il 
Johnson and Burke His devotion to hi 
profession left bun scant leisure, betwee 
1769 and 1790 he sent two hundred am 
forty four pictures to the Royal Academy, an' 
“Mrs. Siddons as the Tragc Muse" mi' 
among them He loved his friends, he love< 
his work, and when bis eyesight failed hi 
determined to paint no more Then H 
fell ill, and died at his house in I C1CC ^ 
Fields on Thursday evening, February 23ni 
•792 

The Royal Academy throve unotl 
Reynolds’ President The first exhibition, 
held in Pall Mall, numbered one hundred 
and thirty sir works — seventy nine being 1>> 
members of the Acadeim, and fifty w*"* 
by outsiders. Among them were 
Reynolds’s and three Gainsboroughs *be 
takings were .£699 17s- fid , anti 

erpcnscs £ 1 1 6 14s 2d Events progress^ 
rapidly — lectures to students on painting 
architecture, and perspective were begun, 4 
new order of members called Associates, was 
created which admitted Cosway and Barry, 
and such forgotten personages as B Rebecca 
and Michael Angelo Kooker , and so time 
passed, some new dev elnnment such a* 
iraveltirg studentships chc inauguration of 
the annual dinner takin h place each >*af 
titl the hour came (it was in 1780) of thf 
last exhibition in Pall Mall \cv> Somerset 
House, the buildin„ knovin ro us to-di)» 
was on the eve of completion and 1*> t * )C 
Kings command the Royal Academy ® 3 * 
to be housed there and there it remain* 
far over half a-ceniury The members at orcc 
vied with each other m making ihctf •>£“’ 
home beautiful — Sir Joshua pa nted the 
library ceiling \\ cst the lecture mom t 0 " 
Cipriani the staircase fn 17S4 ( 1 n *~ 
borough was offended liei ause some of h 4 
portraits were not hung where be wished 
He never exhib ted again The year Tj'/W 
saw the trouble uh ch resulted in S r Jo*h A 
Reynold* tendering hi* resignation- J ** 
King and Academy would have none of »*» 
and he was persuaded to reeons der b * 
decision On December I otfi 1-90 Reynold* 
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delivered the last of those discourses which 
had delighted and instructed all who had 
heard them for so many years Some pre 
seniment that the end was not far off gave a 
M>'emntt\ to his words — to the last words 

<%h - ' 


'•ewas to utter from that chair — m praise 
of his favourite master, Michael Angelo 
/hen he had finished, Burke stepped for 
ard and taking his hand said — 

* The \ngel ended , an 1 m Adam s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed 
to near 

le died two years later and 

BENJAMIN WEST 

eigoed in his stead To us West looms 
nther a picturesque personality Prema 
urely bom in Pennsylvania, the tenth child 
Jf Quaker parents, he made a drawing of 
his baby sister m black and red ink at 
the age of seven The Cherokee Indians 
taught him how to prepare colours, and 
ha rs from his mother’s cat gave him 
his first brush In his six eenth year 
the Quaker community discussed the 
propriety of allowing him to follow so 
sensual a profession as painter After 
pra>cr and talk they decided not to 
'ulerfore with Providence then the women 
passed him, the men laid their hands 
upon the boy’s head and he pledged him 
self only to employ his pencil on subjects 
“holy and pure” The Continental tour 
followed in due course, then he came to 
London, and vv as chosen as a sort of personal 
friend by the King lie sent for, and 
married, the girl be had left behind him in 
Philadelphia he roused no small excitement 
«y the daring innovation of painting the 
•characters in his picture of ‘ The Death of 
Violfc,’ m the costume or the time and 
•country m which they lived, he was good to 
artists less fortunate than himself, he became 
responsible for man) portraits and endless 
historical and biblical works, lost the 
patronage of the Court when the King fell 
rll, had trouble with his fellow artists like 
Reynolds-, resigned 1ns Presidentship and 
Ike hcynolds returned to the chair, and 
finally died at the age of eighty three 

Under him dissensions and troubles often 
,^ltnt the Academy, but they passed over, as 
things do The body prospered in 
»pie of the foundation of rival societies 
it’d by. us many chanties earned the gTati 
tude of decayed artists and their women 
f ‘Ik. In 1809 varnishing davs for mem rs 


of tlie Academy were appointed In tStS 
the Jubdee «ns held bnt the rejotetngs were 
tempered by the tailing health of he Pre- 
sident, and m iStto he ivcntwhithcRc 
nolds had gone, and was bunrimtf* 
Painter's Comer of St. Pauls Cathedral 
lurner was elected under Wests President 

^ Slit THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
elected Pres, dent when West dted, was born 
,n 1769 at Bristol, the youngest of sisteen 
children Fortunale in his env ' ron ” e ^ 
fortunate m hts tratmng, he came to be the 
most fashionable portrait pamterof the day 
His reputation, in fact, was European He 
was elected an Academician it twenty fou 
Hts portratts of Mrs S.ddons and Kemble 
are m the National Callers, and \l indsor 
contains, m the Waterloo Gallery, hts por 
traits of sovereigns and commanders who 
blazed through that campaign It « ^ 
that Lawrence was pleased with his Salan 
cill.ng his Legions, which hangs now on 
the staircase leading to the Diploma Gaiter, 
However tha' maybe, nwas bate,., , sn ,„*d 

by Pasquin, Fuseli complained that Daw 

rc’ncc had stolen the devil from him, and 
today we smile at this belligerent Satan 
Lawrence died afier a short illness, m 

,83°, and ARCHER SHEI 

reigned m his stead from the year ,830 
Wdkie was hts chief competitor, a heller 
painter, bu, he would no, have made so 
Tcompambte” a P^den, whmh was th 

Martin' ^amtec/ portraits! but* the, ’are not 
much incidence ,0 da, A. any m e he 
possessed the gibs 

Mdcm He was courteous and alTnblc, ms 
nsu , n literature was mce, and lie was 
ifter dinner speaker of repute He died n 
Aulusi, 1850, m his eighty fust year 
Landseer came to fulfilment under his 

Presidency . . 

Something interesting has often hap- 
pened at the Kojal Academ, lianquet 
In 183= Sir Martin Shec referred to 
the grant about to be submitted to Par 
1, ament for the election of a new 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, the 
hair of which it was proposed to appro- 
priate to the Royal Academy I ago, and 
im„cs, and pages of history have been 
wrtten on the merits and dements of this 
scheme, but it is enough to say here that 
1 few years later the Academy vas installed 
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m rnfalgar Square The exhibition "as 
opened in mucii state by \\ illmn IV in 
1837 So when on the death of Shec in 
1S50, 

Sir CIIXKILS LASTLARt 
was called 10 the Presidential chair, the 
Academy had grown quite used to its 
charters in Trafalgar Square, was even 
perhaps finding them a little cramped 
\ istlake excelled rather in the theory than 
m the p net ice of his profession He was 

Secretary to the line Arts Commission of 
1841, and in 1855 he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery He wrote 

on Art matters, and died in 1 86> 

SIR FfANCtS or ANT 

was the next President He presided for 
twelve years Ins reign being marked by 
the removal of the Royal Academy from 
Trafalgar Square 10 Burlington House The 
fine building we all know so well with its 
exhibition rooms and offices cost ,£1 50,000, 
which was paid out of the Academy funds 
It was Sir Francis Grant’s wish that 
Frederic Leighton should succeed him, and 
when he died, in 1878, the members of the 
Royal Academy carried out lus wish by a 
unanimous vote 

SIR FREDEPTC LEIGHTON 
has now filled the President s chair for 
fifteen years to the satisfaction and admir 
ation of everybody — to those inside the 
I’oyal Academy and to that greater number 
outside it “Sir, your son may be as 
eminent as he pleases, remarked an 
authority half a century ago to the Presi 


dents father Sir Frederic Leighton has 
chosen to be as eminent as he pleased. 
President of the Royal Academy, cm e 
as painter, sculptor, orator, and friend of 
Princes, baronet of the United kingdom 
linguist, honoured in two continents, decoi 
ated by the nations, dweller in a palace 
unmarried — his lines have surely fillen 11 
pleasant places His Art is always decor 
ativc, seldom dramatic 

Born at Scarborough sixty three years ago 
he produced “Cunabuc finding Giotto" at 
the age of eighteen, and the Academy hung 
his “Cimabuc’s Madonna earned in pi^ - 
cession through the streets of Florence 
when he was twenty five This the Queen 
bought, and from that day to this be has 
continued to charm the multitude tnt 
graceful inventions from mythology ' e 
lias had brilliant lapses into sculpture, a* 
witness the “ Sluggard” and the “AtMe te 
struggling with. 1 Python,' but into modern 1 ) 
—never Death, disease, decay are not tor 
him His eyes have always been on 
Delectable Mountains, Ins dreams arc on) 
with the Beautiful, and he would re ?' 
them in the pictures he makes of “t* 10 
fair days of old, when man was young an 
life an epic ‘"a 

So our outline account of the l ,,s,OI !£ | ~ 
the Royal Academy comes to an end T « 
R A moves slowly towards reform — P ertl ^P 
an advantage in these days It has its e™' 

— but criticism is the fate of all human thing^ 

It spends between / 5,000 and 46000 
year on its Schools, and artists who 
fallen upon ev.l times are not forgotten oy 
the Royal Academy 
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“THE OUTSIDERS" 

SOME EMINENT ARTISTS OF THE DA\ NOT MEMBERS OF THE 
RO\AL ACADEMY 
BY R J O P E S I A D E 


" Men worship the rising mther than the 
setting sun was a remark made long ago — 
m the penod which Mr Alma Tadema paints 
— m happy days when all good things had 
not been said and it was possible to indulge 
in a felicitous phrase, and not be instantly 
arraigned at the bar of contemporary cnti 
cism for plagiarism Last year we prefaced 
our Handbook to the Royal Academy by 
biographical sketches of the Associates and 
Academicians Far be it from us to speak 
{ of ‘hem as ‘setting suns but they are men 
who ha\e ‘ arrived — think of the figures 
their works realise — at least during their 
1 fe limes. To describe them was at the 
best to count the “pips in an exposed 
band To-day, to \ary the metaphor, 
wc send the plough into virgin soil Me 
deal with the Outsider the A R A and 
* A of to morrow , the man at the gate 
news of whose coming has reached us 
samples of whose work ha\e delighted us 
but whose reputation still wants the final 
earful of acceptance Notes bogrnphic, 
■'Ppreciative, or censorious we submit on 
**o score of such men \Y e do not pretend 
to ha\ e made selection according to merit 
"c ha\e gnen priority to those who "ere 
frst to answer our letters — good men and 
‘rue, all of them— but so are many we are 
compelled by space to leave for 1894 uu * 

°«r task to-day has been more interesting 
. ‘ban last year It consists of discovery, nor 
clas* fication . 

One of our T iglity may one day * , 

‘be head of the Forty and grasp the hand of 


the future Prince of Wales of the Premier 
at present at college, of the then all dominant 
man of letters who now loves the willow and 
hates the quill and of the almost omniscient 
scientist of that age now tickling the feelers 
of a cautious but curious prawn in some tide- 
left pool as these the illustrious Englishmen 
of the opening decades of the twentieth 
century step up that avenue of exotics t e 
crimsoned stairs that lead to the Banqueting 
Chamber, some fine last Saturday m April 
The problem is, out of the artists whose 
silhouettes we now cast to find the embryonic. 
P R A There is always of course, 
some l.ttle craft that » 

In its very fin! trip «« B a bb.«mbc Bay 
While another rides safe in Tort Natal 

But ibe larse roajontl of 

reached the serene latitudes or our Ilmd 
boat. hire doubled the Cape and are bound, 
for the land of Ophir 

The process of evolution is generally veryr 
similar The first thing for an artist to do is 
to be born noting carefully at the time the- 
d, strict or county which is henceforth to be 
proud of him and from which he will boast 
l,c ha Is long after success and luxury have 
made him a most inveterate cockney The 
second thing is for him to ascertain what, 
if any, hereditary predisposition to art may 
exist Me are strong on the transmission 
of talent in these days when stcrpiculture is- 
become an exact science. Then follows the 
story of choice of detested vocation or 
profession to oblige too cautious parents, 
succeeded by rebellion and freedom Some 
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there ire who go straight for art from the 
<,nmimt school I hty ire the exceptions 
The art education consists of intending 
chsscs it the local school of art, especial!) 
with Such fortunate students as lived near 
Lincoln, Uirmm„lnm Manchester, Lambeth, 
Newcastle, or Glasgow . then to London, 
with the blade Schools, South Kensington, 
or Hcathcrlcys, followed sometimes b> the 
Royal Academy Schools, with or without 
rewards and medals and sometimes by 
•other refining agencies In five cases out 
of six the Fnghsh course is succeeded by a 
visit to the lapidaries of Paris — Bonnat, 
Boulanger, Carolus Duran Cabanel, Dagnan 
Bouverct, Cormon, or another, sometimes it 
is that fine teacher, the laic M Verlat, of 
Antwerp , occasional!) Munich or Dusscl 
<1orf have been chosen A chronicle of 
awards follows the capitals of France, 
Germany, and Belgium Imc been generous 
(n rare cases we have the highest honour 
that can fall to a living artist the Luxcm 
bourg bu) s a picture or a bronze There is 
also the home record Such and such a 
year “was first accepted it the Ro)al 
Academy,’ succeeding years ltun„ on the 
Line then purchase of work by home and 
Australasian corporations lastly, ‘bought 
by the trustees of the Chantrey Fund for the 
Nation This begins to be serious The 
Chantrey choice is oftenest the shadow cast 
before by the coining event, the herald of the 
Associates)! p 

That comes then the long waiting in 
nhe vestibule — the purgatorial chamber 
after that some hear the welcome sound 

fnend come up higher ’ then the period 
of R /V Elect, the giving of the d plorm 
picture the full Academici an ship and to tie 
very few trusteeships hbrar ansh ps keeper 
ships presidencies knighthoods baronetcies 
But all these things lie in the dim and 
distant courses of the future 

This year the outsiders present a peculiar 
interest the Academy is on the eve of a 
very unusual augmentation Mr J \\ 
North the exquisite water-colour landscape 
■painter b> the recent surprise election has 
•ceased lo be an “outsider, and succeeded 
the resigned Associate, Mr Burnc Jones 


Ilut v tcancics will occur when Messrs. 
Gilbert, Henry Moore, McWhirter, and 
\\ oods hav e deposited their diploma works, 
tnd thus formally completed their Acade 
miciinship And so wc have four potential^ 
Associaicslups, greatly depending on this 
year’s exhibition f 

It is not for ui to attempt lo forecast the 
action of the au„ust Forty The greatest 
outsider of them all, Mr J M Swan, does 
not exhibit He so respects Jus art that 
Ins picture not being quite finished on 
** sending in day,” he refused to race it i° 
enhance his ch tnte of election Mr Alb« rt 
Moore $ non idniission is an old, old story 
Mr Arthur Hacker, Mr Solomon J Solomon 
seem to head the figure pien. Mr George 
Clausen represents repentant New Engl si 
Clubism and modified Bastion Lep3g er > 

Air Frank Rramley, Mr H S Tuke and 
Mr fred Hall are the champions 
Newly n Mr Alfred East is the greatest 
of the English and Mr David Farquharso" 
of the Scottish poetic, imaginative, 
scapists, Mr \cend King is racier of 
so 1 and wields a more realistic brush * 
marvellous development of Sculpture wit > 
the bosom of the Academy s own Sch 
offer us such names as Frampton, Due ) 
Lucchesi Felir, I’egrant and the stuaen 
l tul Mont fort 

The American contingent are greatly PJ* 
occupied with the Worlds Fair 
Whistler of course, has long moved on 
superior pi tne Mr Millet and Mrs An^ 

Lea Merreti though both honoured by * 4 
Chantrev, send nothing AD ^eorgr 
Hitchcock has eyes onlv for Chicago 
F A Abbey is busy beautifying Boston 
Library Mr Moser does not repeat ! 1S 
year’s success Air J J Shannon is 1101 
quite as pro! fic as usual Air McLur* 
Hamilton sends a portrait of Air Onslov 
Ford, A R A in return for the Assoeiat s 
bust of hmself To Air J S Sarge it 
supreme American award is due He i* 
prince in Piccadilly, an Emperor in Reg** 1 
Street .. 

It is an interesting year, and what sha» 
come of it — Qut tit ra rem ’ 


ROYIL AC l DEMY JXD NEW GALLERY 



Though the affinity of purpose in the 
hfcwork, siy of Mr Burne Jones and ‘Mr 
Manton, may not at first sight be obvious. 
Art and Sport go hand in hand The most 
^ncient works of irt in existence ire of sport 
«ng subjects, their luthors were sportsmen, 
•and nothin,, else Me lefer of course to the 
■sgraffito work, illustr iting the victims of their 
prowess, left by the Cive men on the wills of 
their substantial residences Mr \dams is 
•essentially a sporting artist He begin b> 
shooting over Dalntwillan in Ctithness 
” hetl there wis nothing on the moor to 
slav, he sketched 15ut that was only as an 
amateur At twentv three he determined 
to become in artist No sooner said than 
alone Three winters he worl cd at the 
Slade Schools Three summers out of-doors 
he used rod, rifle, and brush under Mr T 
C hurt At twentv se en his work arrived 
*1 Burlington House His first sporting 
pcturevvis Grouse Driving and a score 
of kindred works will suggest themselves 
since he moves about the world with a halo 
ofphoogravic popularity Let it be clearl) 
understood Mr Adams is a fins first- 
qualities he goes for are weather at 
*ITOspherc, spaciousness and l„ht His 
figures are small and sporting It need not 
'cssen their decorative value that tl c> up- 
fen to be iccuratc 


MRS \LM\T\DLMA 

Mk At M \ T\DLM\, the distinguished 
\nglo Dutch painter, married, in 1 S 71 ,' 
Miss Laura Thercst Fpps, whose sister 
is the wife of Mr Fdmund Gosse Even 
had Miss Epps lacl ed artistic desire and 
talent — uliiUt she certainly did not — as 
the wife of the famous Academician, living 
in a home so gloriously beautiful as Letts 
is, talking art, breathing art, she must tnfal 
hbly have painted Doubtless the husband s 
influence, care, and tuition go for much m 
the work of this dainty painter, but it is, 
nevertheless, quite apart from his feeling 
and subject, Mrs Tadema going rather to 
the land of his birth than of his art for 
themes bhe is at her best when painting 
small, luminous interiors with little children, 
richly but demurely dressed, in such com 
positions as “ Self Inv ited," ‘ Bam, ram, go 
to Spain,* and ‘‘The \\ oolwinders, which 
was hung last year close to a picture b> Mrs 
horbes, and at an exhibition which also 
contained work by Mrs*- J M Swan Mrs 
Tadema sends chiefly to the New Caller), 
where her • Many Stitches, many Thoughts 
now hangs and where the Tadema influence 
is so strong that one of the walls gives us 
quite a family part) Her daughter was, 
last year an exhibitor, with an all sky study 
called “ Air, air, blue air and white ’ and now 
-gam with “Track of the Strayed * 
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MR \\ It EVRTLETT 


A PAINT* R of sea and land, the picture 
which has brought Mr Bartlett the most 
fame, and we are sure which caused him the 
most trouble was his ‘ Sax-ages’ Saturday 
Night The artist undertook the difficult 
task of painting one of the famous weekl> 
entertainments of this Bohemian club f>ar 
excellence before it quitted its quiet old 
quarters within the Savoy for the present 
splendour of its Adams’ Mansion in the 
Adelphi He gave us a long low room with 
greenish walls lighted by curious lamps sunk 
like those of rn Iway carriages into the ce l 
ing, rows of white tables and tiers of well 
known men Mr Franklin Clue standing at 
the piano, singing no doubt his great drink 
ing song and the place dreamy with smoke 
and eloquent of after d nner and after-day's 
work abandon It was in his choice of 
members that the pa nter came to gnef 
Includng Mr Irving and his ever faith 
ful attendant Mr Toole, and other rare 
visitors, he omitted some of those who 
form the clubs con cor hum In the fore 
ground is an emptv cha r and a Savage, 
not portra ted, in pointing out the various 
notab lilies to a vis t ng stranger — for the 
p cture hangs over the club fireplace — 
generally says, “That is my chair Its 
array of art critics alarmed the Academ c ans, 
ho promptly rejected it. 


MR JOIIN 11 1 \COS 

A \OtM artist he ts only in the third 
decade, of great promise and one of the 
exhibition pupils of the Royal Academy 
The art instinct is hereditary in him and a 
youth spent in frequently visiting the studio 
of his father, a litho 0 raphcr, brought it into 
active play At fifteen he left school, 
studied for the Academy Schools and sue 
cccdcd in passing in Immediately honours 
fell to him the Creswick silver medal for 
the life class, a Landseer scholarship an 
other smaller matters He received >* 
first varnishing ticket in 1888 for * 
picture, “Never More, 1 and the postman 
has not failed to pay him a similar coin 
pliment each succeeding April Last ) 
brought him fame in the most jb'-d 
guise. Mr Lever, the proprietor of bun- 
l^ht Soap, purchased his “A " j‘lc 
Morning, a picture popular with the P u 
because of us acute observation of r* 1 
types and characters, and with P n,n 
because of its careful values and texture*- 
Mr Bacon and Sir John Millais “> u *^ ec0 " 
the great apostles of cleanliness The : s v 
man has used the picture for mura 
other trade purposes But none can 
it furnishes Sir \\ itham Harcourt witn an> 
argument in favour of his suggested tax ^ 
wall posters 
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MR Vr\Nk DR \MLC\ 

Tut techniciue of the Ncwljncr is often 
thus roughl) described the nrdinarj, every 
day artist, if he wants to p tint a ship’s mast 
’ against theskv, takes a brush, coming to fine 
’ point, and draws it \crticalh up and down 
his canvas m the pi ice desired The 
Newljner does nothing of the sort He uses 

a squarer brush and gets his mast by a 
series of horizontal strokes, and of the 
practitioners of this technique Mr Bromley 
is the eas> first , indeed, his strength and 
dextentv are tnarv eltous He has been 
called the Father of the Newl)n School, 
but its followers are social democrats m art 
and hie on a perfect cqualit) , refusing c\en 
to permit the paternal title to be used Let 
u suffice that Mr Bramle> wasoncoflhe\cr> 
first to artistical!) prospect and settle the 
Toe of Great Britain , and that his genius, 
perhaps, first roused public interest in the 
new school, the purchase of Ins “ Hopeless 
Dawn” b> the “Chantre) 1 marking the 
awakening of the authorities to new facts 
He and Mr Stanhope Forbes are in joint 
command of the western contingent One 
of the most famous masters ever sent out 
from South Kensington, Mr TayW, guided 
the early pencil of this leader in art, and at 
the Lincoln School Mr Bramle) loves to 
depict the grejer eicnts of grey lues greyly 
' “After Fift) Years” is an exception 




MR FR INK nr \NGW\N 

IK biographic picturescpieness Mr Brang-. 
»y„ stands Mono Of Welsh parent- 
age, bom in Belgium twenty sis years ago, 
lie has neier enjoyed any regular art 
training His fnlhei, at one time assistant 
to the fate Sir Horace Jones the City archi- 
tect, once lived at Bruges and set up an 
at, her for the copying of ancient Kclesi 
astical embroideries, and the lad 
had worse living teachers as to , f " 
ol colours, the value of tone and 'he beauty 
of design, than the tong-dead monks At 
siateen, Mr Frank Brangnyn began the 
world for himself, trying h.s hand at many 
things, and casting himself adrift from the 
restraint of the designing rooms of Mr 
William Morns to slop before the mast 
aboard the coasting schooner “Laura Ann, 
bound from Sandwich to Scaham When 
Mr Brtngwyn paints the vicissitudes of 
sea life, he draws on bis memory, not his 
imagination He has visited and painted in 
the Luxine, Africa, md Spam His studio- 
neighbours that of Mr Arthur Melville— a 
significant fact Mr Brangwjns art is at 
present in a transition stage, “Ashore,’' 
“Sab age,’ and “The Convict Ship,’ are 
pictures of w ide cclcbnt) The F rcnch 
wanted to bu) his “Burial at Sea" for the 
Luxembourg But an English purchaser had 
forestalled them 
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MK STANLU ISLRhLIIt 

flit Tax terrier is to many of our most 
popular artists what I’asht, the Cat, was to 
<he Egyptian priesthood They spend their 
Jives in his service, a serucc which pro\cs 
fir from un remunerate c Mr Burton 
Barber began it His little gtrl trying io 
Iced a fox terrier puppy out of a mustard pot, 
•called “Once Bitten Twice Shy,” had an 
.initial and extraordinary success But that 
is another story Our present concern is that 
since the exhibition of that picture in the 
Academy, the quaint, intelligent eyed, 
stumpy tailed, little, spotted white dog has 
Jiad our picture galleries completely at his 
.mercy He is ubiquitous Of this new 
•cult Mr Stanley Berkeley is high priest 
Mr Berkeley attained to his lofty sacerdotal 
functions with great difficulty For flic 
-years he laboured m the uncongenial city, 
studying in the cienmg at Lambeth, where 
he took a National Gold Medal In 1 880 he 
"began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, and 
"has generally heen fortunate iherc up 10 the 
.present year of grace He is a great illus 
•trator of books, turning out excellent battle 
.pieces, wild animal subjects, and at home 
whenever strong and vigorous dramatic 
action is demanded He w as for four years 

a member of the Roy a\ Society of Painter 
Etchers, and his works were aluiys antici 
ipated with pleasure — but he resigned. 




As a painter ot easel pictures Mr Bntie 
may fearlessly challenge comparison wi 
his fellow artists But that is his leas 
merit Nothing m art is alien to hint, ana ne^ 
regards all things created all the P r0 “" ,n * 
of life from ns standpoint The late AI re 
Stevens, the rnjish Michel ingelo, died / 
leaving behind him the draft of such 
scheme of internal decoration for St Pan 
as should m-ikc the great Cathedral the p® > 
chromatic splendour Sir Christopher ha 
dreamed Mr \V alts’ magnificent design 10 
Si M itthew for one of the spandrels under 
the dome is well known He also began < c 
St John, but left 11 to Mr Britten to fim* 
and the 1 liter designed the St Mark an 
St Luke, which, reproduced by Sabiat'i 
of Venice, in y lass mosaic, are n °' v ,n thei I 
places, impressne in their architecture 
massiveness of ouilmc, digmhed simplicity 0 
treatment and sober glow of colour S>m e 
of our churches and many of our homes arc 
the nobler for Mr Britten’s brush “Che 
isara Sara,’ at the New Gallery last ye 31 * 
was one of many prod's of what Mr Britten 
can do with a ihn ilet emus, but maybe 
when every shred of ihe perishable material^ 
to which artists are to-day confiding their 
thoughts has passed into nothingness the 
steadfast stone will still be bearing him 
testimony 
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MR LOCKHART rOCLH. 


MR Lockhart JIocif is, before all 
things t Scotchman carrying the passion of 
his pa*notism into Ins art but, cannily 
living painting anil selling in London 


living painting anil selling in Lonaon 
Brought up in the picturesque and romantic 
InvemesshiTe \ alley of Glcnelg where his 
graniLirc was minister he learned to know 
much of the character, traditions and inner 
1 fc of the Highlander, and also acquired a 
knowledge of Gaelic, of which he is proud 
in exact proaortion to its inutility as a means 
of communicating human thought After 
seven tears’ drudgery at the office of a 
Glasgow writer he found himself free to 
map out h s career and tied away to Dus 
*eldorf and studied under Professor Jansen 
The public revel in his effective and war 
Ike pictures dealing with the days when 
might vt is r .Jit, and ‘ the stem joy which 
warriors fed in foemcn worthy of their 
steel ” He is as fond of the Stuart epic as 
Meissomer was of the Napoleonic, and his 
Charles Stuart and the Robbers, of last 
year, was one of his most important works 
He possesses a fine collection of arms 
books and other th ngs relating to the pen 
and people he loves, and in his dreams 
haunted by heroes in the garb of Ol ’ 
but devotes many of his waking hours 
the fine and remuneraliv c portraiture o 

Souihron 


MR lURMJONfS 

Sm m art and htstor) In 1SS6. 

unsolicited, the Ko>nl Acadcraj did them- 
srhes the honour and pn.d lum the com 
ulunent of mating him an Associate He 
then eslubitcd for the first md only lime : a 
mcmniden descend, tig the dtp ths Of the 
sea null the corpse of the mm she had use 
coveted It bore the significant Mr 
g.lnn legend “Ihl" Ml ' 

heralded tnto the llmqttctinfr Ch™ b cr °f 
the forty so early in the present year ot 
grace, Mr Hume Jones, more in sorrow 
han m anger, determined to h, » 

ncction with an organisation which he was 
ever as little in sympathy with as his gre 
fnend and master, Rossetti Hut he proni.ses 
—tint all men may bear witness hts absence 
of rancour — tint he will exhibit as occasion 
senes at llurlington House This year th 
unexpected demands of the halo" premnt 
All the past winter his works have bee 
'hmng the Nc» <V,llcr> md ht. art md 
theories the thoughts of men He has 
son Philip "ho exhibits paintings 
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When the Royal Academy was first 
founded, Angelica kauffmann and Mir) 
Moser enjo>ed the full honours of member 
ship In the celebrated picture of the 
original Forty the portraits of the ladies, 
however, are given to us second hind is 
medallions on the wall The august bod> 
would seem of late vears to have mislaid its 
right to honour the fair but we believe it 
has been recovered though not >et exercised 
Some years ago Miss Elizabeth Thompson 
for she had not then mimed (.eneril Butler 
sent “The Roll Call ’ to the Acidem) It 
was the sensation of the )eir The Prince 
of Wiles mentioned it in hislianquet speech 
F M the Duke of Cambridge gav e it the 
highest mihtiry ipprovil in the land 
■“Quatre 15ns ind Scotland for Ever 
re Lady Butlers most vigorous works 
The latter wis painted under conditions 
rarely enjO)cd by an irtisl She sat in the 
open on a camp-stool, her husband s civalrj 
regiment charged down on her tnd she took 
sketches Her pictures were long the 
attraction at Messrs. Cnvcs in 1 all MalL 
In the present Academj will be found her 
charge of furious and ung only camels 
Lady Butler now Jvas ether and more 
w oman!) cares and the Hangers place her 
high in the penultimate room instead of oa 
the 14 Line ’ of the big galler) 


MR W I r\Nk LtLDfRON 

IT is written that the sons of Associates 
and Academicians shall take unto themselves 
the daughters of Associates and Acadcmi » 
cians, and in this respect Mr Calderon 
resembles Mr Nicol Mrs Calderon signed 
her n «me Armstead for the last time in a 

\estr) in tSga Mr Calderon is .assured of 
a great success — a painter in England who 
can paint dogs in such fashion as to satisfy 
the artist in line and grace, the show bench 
connoisseur as to points ind build, and the 
moji/i IiDtume sensuel as to sentiment, has 
only to ask and have And all these things 
in histwent) eighth )car Mr Calderon does. 

Let lus “Orphans last )ear, a stately gre) 
hound seated vv ith tw o little pug* pups between 
its slender out stretched legs, and his present 
•Celcrt,' the peerless hound whom Lle» 
cl!)n slew in his haste, killing the "<"* 
testif) Mr Calderon was educated at the 
University College School, where in i879he 
obtained the Trevcl)in Goodall Scholar 
ship, which admitted him to the Slade 
School for three )ears, and there he "On 
the Slade Scholarship His first 
picture, 4 Feeding the HungT),” in ,882 > 
went to Windsor 4 The Da) of Many 
Friends,’ “John Hampden Mortally 
wounded at Chalgrove, and “ Inspection of f 
Horses at a London Brewer),” are titles j, 
that occur to the mind. 
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'll L.VSCT CUM*' 1 

Till record of Mr Lance Calkins life 
as humdrum on ihe |u^c is it hi' doubt 
Hs been plci'int in reilty |*io>|’crnj 
i' 'ks not make for litcniurr, md >ct people 
pen it in prefcrtrtg |>r»»'l*m% to mwn 
depute the desire of their nei„hl* un to l>c 
cntettaincd at their c\|'cii 5 C Mr C dkm, 
it w true hid his tm»>, but lhe> were soon 
over Tire second son of the mu' enn md 
comj'oscr, (#cttrgc Call-in lx»m in 1859* t* 
the age of thnteen he »i* sent into the cit> 
to idd his little quoli to the ini|x>rtince of 
the gmtest tnirkel on citth Hut he idded 
it with the worst grvee in the world and 
after haunt, 'er\cd three >ctn is 1 helot of 
modem commerce jojoudv betook hmi'clf 
to studs the iritquc at the llrttish Museum, 
the Slide Schools and South Kensington 
and gamed admission to the U A classes In 
1882 he eshihited at the Burlington House 
and has nescr omitted to do so since for 
the last six }cnrs he has dcioted hmi'clf 
almost exclusncl) to painting portraits than 
which there is no occupation more rernun 
erattvc or more unsensationah His "k or 
ous and manlj picture of last year, • Salmon 
loachcrs," two men — rough men — and a 
- ^little girl crouching under a bank, was c nc of 
the most attractive compositions at the K A , 
and made us the more begrudge Mr Calkin 
his success as a limner of the well to-do. 
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MB JOHN C1IAKU0V 

Tilt artist nt England who can draw a 
horse rigorously and accurately, and paint 
the sheen o( h.s coal, has fortune at his feet. 
Mr Charlton has this gift He '• 
of the st, 1 c the M F 11 appreciates Burn 
at llramborougb, Nonhumhcrland, in 849 , 
he studied art at Newcastle, hut not heing 
at first ra » position to trust to Ins talents 
for his livelihood entered rhe office of an 
iron master, subsequeml) spending some 
months ,n .he srudio of Mr J D M arson 
In 1870 he succeeded in gelling his first 
!,o,h into the K A , and has been represented 

.here With pratsettorth) regularity ever since 

Such pictures as “A "'"teds Daj, S ag 
si flay, “Full Cry, ■ Bad News from the 
h ront,” and •Balaclava need only he 
named to teproduoo themselves on the 
reuna of our memory Last year Mr 
Charlton sent a picture of the Jubilee l’.o 
cess, on in rhe London streets to the Academy 

rhe subject was difficult, but the lojalt> of 
the Academy is great, and it Vis con 
spicuousl> hung tn the JUig Room Man> 
of the stately homes of England boast 
equestrian portraits of their masters b> Mr 
Charlton who contributes a vast amount of 
military and sporting illustration to the 
weekly papers At the Hogarth Club he is 
one of the Governing Bod>, and also one of 
the most popular members I 
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MR WALTFR CRAVE. 

Of tilcnts so bn a ht and \anaus that wo 
should need three hundred lines instead of 
thirt) only to enumerate his attributes 
did he merely take the trouble to exist 
his distinctive face would be remembered 
by generations that wdl ignore the names 
of the celebrities of our day as the man 
who sat to Mr C F Watts, RA for one 
of the finest portraits of the prevent aj,c 
Shall we approach him as painter of easel 
pictures in o Is watercolours pastels or 
even gesso or as decorative artist teaching 
us to make our homes beautiful or as one 
of the greatest book d ustrators of our dav 
or as an art reformer binding lumsclf under 
solemn pledges with other men (which most 
of them broke) never to exhibit at the Acad 
emy until the Forty’s c>es were opened to 
the claims of forms of art other than “oili 
garchic, or as a Socialist thinker, or as the 
first president of the Arts and Crafts Society 
which he did nearl> all to found > Hi» 
pictures, “The Diver,” honoured at Pans 
“The Fate of Persephone * Freedom and 
others, have been seen at the New Gallerv 
and the Grosvenor his water-colours at the 
Old Water Colour Societ), of which he is 
an associate His decorative work is co- 
extensive in distribution w th toe Anglo- 
Saxon race, and its influence strong in the 
States, where he spent last summer 




THE HON JOHN COLItFR 


Mr Coli IFR finds himself nell h« " 
the Academv, and as he is no ntggird ^ 
canvas his pictures attract attention 
>ear few people left Burl ngton ** oU \< 
without seeing Ins mammoth portrait <'CC 
Miss Jul a Neilson in a prawn p nk dress/ 
Fewer could have failed to remark his ‘Dea 
of Cleopatra" in 1891 Mr Collier is <on° 
of subjects from the play house and doe 
not lack dramatic power In , 

sold to the *Chantre> one of h ,s 
pictures The Last \ oyage of Henry 
Hudson As a portrait painter he enjo) 
an estensive practice One day John r° 
walked into h s studio and furnished a 
freshing change after the lad es of fash on 
and M F H s of daily routine 1 
Mr Collier was equal to the occas on, j in 
the sketch portra t of the swarthy 
Tribune, at the New Gallery, was not on® 
of the least successful of hi» efforts 
a student he enjoved unusual pnvileg*^ 

He left the Slade School to stud) un d " 

) I Laurens in Pans, and when he return® 
to England Mr Alma Tadcma pa nted hi* 
picture * The Sculptor's Model as a lesson 
to lnm at his own stud o For several y 
reasons there are man) amongst the FcTT; / 
who would Ike to see Mr Coll er write 
A.R A after his signature. Once be ca mc 
veiy near to doing so 
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MR tDVWKt) H1TM01 1> 

As neat Heaven as the structure of the 
room permits, in the last filler* of the 
Ko>al Acadcm*, Inngs Mr U ct mold s sole 
contribution of the >cir tt is a pn> the 
Hangers have given* After Many Ui*» sn 
I celestial a situation. It is a humorous 
picture , and humour is not in redundance 
An urchin sus on his little islet of rock i 
*»*hing rod m lus hinds. After many di)* 
patient endear our he his caught i fish 
True it is not edible, it is the bull) or bull 
head of the di>s of our jouth llut the 
lad $ sporting instincts are satisfied ind see 
thoroughly enter into his rejoicing ho nnn> 
of us, when we obtun what we have striven 
for, can do nothing with it Mr Dcimokl 
»s a pupil of M Cirolus Dur in and l»i* 
for miny years been an exhibitor it I c 
I’ans balon He is in touch with Newljn 
having lived there ind it bt Ives for six 
Years, but now dwells it Hastings He 
has been an exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
since 1882 and has shown it the Orosvenor 
and the Gnfton, in which 1 liter gillcry 
his “Peaceful Evening hi* on,y f ^ur 
ceased to attract attention O ne 0 
leading art magazines thought fit to ma 
- him the victim of us first experiment m 
coloured reproduction ind so it c a 
that lus * A Breezy Day’ In* become very 
fimdiar. 
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No tenure u more miller! in contem- 
ner.,,, art Unu.lot I. somettmea called <'"= 
Renascence — ini!, nous .«»>•> Jinsccncc- 
rtf llnltlh Sculplulc A rlioir bnj at , c " 
Cllejc, Osfor.l, Mr Drury 1 crime a student 
at ,!,e loci! school ot att, and «« b««l> *« 
he impressed by the c. llcct.on t ! ChsnUC) s 
a oil. Hut In determined lo tc'” 1 " 
-or nothin., been.. bale deeded lint 
he should be a sculptor-anti J 1 heed one 
TaLtn.-lhe adsicc of Mr llruch, - 
«cnt to South Kcns.ni.lon ard hrohe the 
record"- ah h,i .ucres.es nliBK three k dd 
medals in Ihiee succcssl.c Stars It 
■here he met the I tench sculptor Dalou 
n hose l.iourtle pup I he became An 
umnests tor oltenics ot a ccrntn ecu 
Xoon lHtmB Hinted, the Master returned 
!„ 1 „„ .ltd Mr Drury accompanied 
him, oorhinh tor th.ee sears n. ' he : ImmcHs 
tamous triumph ot the Republic He 
letutncd to Lai, land to enter the fashon- 
.Me srudm of the . tie Str I dpar lir e.,,., 
ur M, Drurj s Academy notU **"• *"* 
* The Triumph ot Silenced’ The Hr 
Usj.m hicn.ns Insets” tnd “Lcho 
All these he unquestionably out distances 
jear «ah hi "Ctree, v, Borons and 
spontaneous, )« classically h.aee lul He 
beautiful ii.l.h stands on a pedestal, i.h.rh 
ihstii. swine encircle. 




i8 "BEICK & WHITE" 



MR \LtKFll F\ST 


OUR most poetic landscape painter, he 
Stands with one foot on the threshold of the 
Academ) Horn at commercnl Kettering 
he was almost starved b\ his Philistine 
surroundings. business takin* him to 
Glasgow, he found .facilities opening to 
him for the stud) he loved and embraced 
them with all the greater fervour seeing that 
he w is alread) much more th in a lad 
Subsequent!) he studied under MM FJeur\ 
and Louguercau and the glamour of thi_ 
1830 men taking hold of him he went down 
to llarbizon and there in an orchard painted 
his first picture, ‘ Dew) Mom M Zola 
defines art as Nature seen through tempera 
ment. Mr Easts work might best be 
described as temperament rev calcd in 
Nature His pictures are gentle pastorals, 
breathing a restful loveliness In thcorj lie 
is a transcendentalism quoting Shakespeare 
as summing up the whole dut> of an when 
he spoke of flattering the mountain tops 
wath sovereign e>e and gilding pale streams 
wath heavenly alchemv The best places arc 
reserved for him at the Roval Academ) 
His ** Golden Valley” is diplomaticall) more 
positive in touch than usual He is t 
Koval Institute water-colourist and a Ko>al 
Painter Etcher He has wintered in Japan 
and is a memlier of the Mciji lijutui Kwai 


HANDBOOK TO THE 

MR C FORCF FRWCFTON 

An old Academ) student, bom in fS5o 
lie nev er gav c .a thought to an> other career 
than art, beginning to stud) under Mr A\- 
S Irith, of Lambeth, for sculpture, and 
Professor Ilrown for drawing In 18S2, he* 
entered the Academ) Schools, and during 
Ins course took prize after prize, concluding 
in 1887, when he went out with the £ 0,( * 
medal and £100, which enabled him to go 
to Paris and Mud) under M Dagnan- 
IJouvcret and M MercnJ, the sculptor 
His first success was the “Ange de h- 
Mort," exhibited m the Salon of 1SS9, 
which earned a medal for the young Fng 
lislunan At the RA, in the same )raf» 
hccxhibtted “Chnstabel ’ He has followed 
up these triumphs by such important wor * 
is • The Captive,” which to-da> represents 
bun at the \\ orld s Farr, and his low rcl'« 

of' St Chnstina,' which critics of discret on 

have adjud 0 cd as worth) to rank will' * 
best Cinquecentisr work Mr Irampton'* 
versatile As an architectural decorator nc 
has done much beautiful work, but none ** 
brought him ga-eater fame than the te 
cotta ornamentation of the Constitutions 
Club in Northumberland Avenue and . 
beautification of the ceiling which ” 
Georre Lewis contemnlates when he loo s 





KOVAL ACADEMY AXD XEIV G.ULLRV 


*9 


MR M\K*. IIM1IR 

Hr it a member of the N’fw 1 nj,li*'i Art 
Club, that it the RtrM point Untin; the 
wnm the foes — ami the% are numerous — *>f 
these uhlans of the advancing hosts of att 
nilmnt, set about all sorts of rrj>ort* iVnit 
mot* of its members, the tnott detrimental 
being the alleged resignation of this fine 
and distinctive painter of serdint meadow t 
dais) ped, of orthanls pink and white in 
the tender Spring, of glad colour and clear 
light in rather airless landscape*. Hot it 
*as mt true lake Stamficld, Mr tishcr 
was originally ,a scene painter, .and practised 
that bold profession in lloston leasing 
the propem room he came to \ urojie, 
entered the studio of Clevre in 1* sna- 
th rough which his illustrious countryman 
Mr Whistler, had pissed before him — and 
all m good time obeying the natural laws of 
gnu nation, came to lamdon His first art 
sooets svas the Dudley, rn the galleries of 
which he eshibited in the days of its prime 
He u well known at the recently -demised 
firosrenor, New ami (.rafton He generally 
exhibits at the Academy, but is not repre 
sented tins year He was at one tunc » 
member of the Rosal Institute of Painter* 
s m W aier Colours, but now affects lhai 
medium so little that lie has resigned His 
works are “gey guid" to lise with 




MR. MFLTOV rtSIHR. 


Tin Hanging Committee are wont to 
gisc us one or two fine pictures in the Iasi 
mo rooms to speed the parting guest with a 
ituickcncd appreciation of the merits of the 
exhibition The finest of these cheering 
last words in 189s, was Mr Melton tishcr’s 
delightful study nf moon nnd Chinese 
lantern lights, which he called ‘*A Suhiftitf 
Niglu, the scene being Venetian, with 

people silling at their taf* Mr T isher 
is under a debt of gratitude to Mr 

Sparks, now at South Kensington, whom 

be, Mr Stanhope Forbes nnd many others, 
first met when they were at school .at 
Dulwich College I rorn Dulwich Mr 
h wher passed to Lambeth, from Lambeth to 
Pans, to study sculpture under M JJonnafft, 
and thence back to London and the 

\cadcmy Schools, where Ins Continental 
training gave him the advantage of all com 
lictitors culminating m his winning the 
f ravelling Scholarship, which enabled him 
to study and tour at his case in Italy Mr 
I ishcds life is spent under ideal conditions 
lie lives it kcnicc, and paints subject 
pictures “A First Communion,’ “testa," 
bought by Sydney, and ‘ La Sposa," are 
imongst Ins Academy successes In the 
season he comes to London, and paints por 
traits, Mrs \al 1’nnsep and Canon Carver 
D D , beings in the long string of his sitters. 
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MRS. STCvHOPE FOREtS 

It h as been the smiling good fortune of 
many Newlyners to wm artist wires. No 
work that travels vp by the Great \\ estem 
Railway to the London art mart from \\ est 
Cornwall gives the public more unalloved 
pleasure than that of the lads who made her 
ferae as Mi*s Elizabeth Armstrong It 
p’eases everybody, the austere critic who 
cares for nothing but technique and touch 
colour and composition, the great liberal 
minded public which cares for everythin., 
Mrs. Forbes, let the heralds noise it abroad, 
is not an American she was boro in 
Canada, but she owes her training to the 
Art Students League o! New \ ork. Ten 
years ago m fear and tremolin 0 she sert 
three p ctnres to the Irs nute. The hang 
men tn those da vs were excellent judges 
they hung the lot. Some of her pastel 
drawings of children romping in the open 
«unny fields, full of action direct and true, 
exhtbted at the Grosvenor lire in the 
memory For seven years she has d celt at 
Newlyn. The graciousness which distm 
guishes all that she does, enters into her 
etching A medal from Fans is amongst 
her trophies. Mamed m tSS9 to Mr 
Stanhope Forbes. A.R A her new borne is 
Trewarvenetb at Paul, 1 enxance, a charm 
ing firm house bu It in 1 609 formerly one 
of the scats of the tjodolphm family 




MR ROBERT FOWLED 


A punter of the nude and of 
wi h a predehction for producing rgut® 5 
water-colour, nearly life-sized, 
affirms hate a bloom rot obtainable tn *. 
though it is possible they may lack <1*°* 
to be O oi in o Is with less obvious * 

Such a work i» h s Sleep,” which 


il e tribunal of the 


length those concise, exhaustive 1 crt . 
Keats it illustrates but it proves its pa>n 
mastery of technique Mr Fowler is ^ 
donum, born near the “old £te v 
bL Andrews, m fife. He stud ^ 
Heathcrley’s aid under a private 
finally eitenn 0 the K A Svhoo's, but 
forced by feeb'e health to ret nqu sb " 
course went back to his fresh native 
nature, and the coui ry to pa nt Ltndscai^ 
For the past seventeen years he has * 
at Liverpool, where he has built a 
stud o, leaving regn'arly for two north* 
the summer to refresh h s landscape * “ 
He has been f r many years a cold* 
exh'b or at lie In al Academy, and *“* 
bp it of ti c Mom r„ " an tnn*.ht *>«« 
fi^-rc foal rg rver t’e seas, tn the 
gallery at the Kc» last year •* a T 
non r> « ib ruiv of uv. I In art has bee*" 
defied as 4 the applica wm of nooera 
tie it vent and fx 1. to , ia„ ra i«wrL 



;;or.iL .\c:nt.M\- ax/> xt II t'.Aiirnr- 



m muin « \M>\ 


A roKTts\Ti painter, ml mi ml 1»> the 
public; and pitmnntd md purchased b> tlic 
qualitj — — ili<r qualit) m an, we mem \Ni' 
precocious, since he was scarcely free from 
* kt masters, Messrs .Spirkcs ami Nightin 
Jile at the famous Uaml*cth Selin* 1 of Art, 
when he stnluml to eshibit it a black imt 


In I \M*. I,rncrr»is in t^r men of MteH 
speech an 1 *ar. n r^uill) m the arts, 
ti .1 Mr ««tOW n 4 “ f M t irh ’S' 

ami Midread). nd> » « "< the t.te I.cutj 
<_* ’srel \\»\ mi «» mini. aril bmn m O unty 
tijl«e f tty m t S47* J in J r, ' r >* 

tra n.il »n K wl it 1 r r,.vrr berime. ah 
ml.Hra.k- »» ■> |.~.l .'Cl »l >1* 
iK^itr hesenturrd m |Otnt am nf« **•*- 
1 wind I. in at th«- Cir. cortrs|«mdcrt l<» 
the b-vk Vi-firf, mil subsequent!) 
»s.im,W’ the » irons nmnimri 
o 1 mil l fc av diltnond di^jcr, j.n\etrt 
inent clerk mil vib editor « f tl e CV/V .M„r ft 
1K7; saw him home a„ »m ardent for ii». 
Jf il m i) to \ct 1 ii. it Antwerp, m the 
f dlnw it * >eir. |vi»mii k from 1 ’ 

1 sr.% ir.l the stud <» of Carolus Dunn, 
ihS 4 div.ovrrcd him in ltal). going on to 
I ,m,cr iSfcf. venturing throiq h Sl«in 
I chins the K amh I'kht of these sunny 
. ountr.es mid* him long for quieter chmcs 
He his settled down in grey, coot, equable 
\cwl>n. summering ociistonaH) m the 
stves ind punting the fisher folk tlcidily 
md well, in Uriel accordance wtlli thej 
tenets of his school *A Stringer, , 
the Iron Mister A Cotillon, tnd, 
Hie Signal, runs the roll of his many, 
Mirressrv * 


white exhibition it the 1 gyptnn Hill, mil 
found to hn surptive tint on the evening ol 
ihe pm ate new di>, ill lus work hid 
changed hinds, lie was then scvcni.cn 
The next jear lie was si ind mg on the 
second rung of the irtisiic ladder He 
hid i witcr-eolour, “Over) Mill Oxon 
on the lme *' Aphrodite Heirs, * Sep 
tember,’ which so fistidious » judge is 
Mr Onslow ford AKA, thought too good 
to piss into the hands of the outer circle 
and “Rescue,’ which Sir Trcdcnc Lci„htt n 
would have bought for the Sidnej Cillery 
had not 1 nitivc purchiscr been before him, 
tre amongst his better known works 
Though not 1 regular worker in black md 
white, Mr Gindj occasional!) relapses into 
the medium of his first triumph, illustrates 
hooks md labours for the art press. 

. Decorative art engrosses 1 good deal ol 
h'» mention md he is in authont) held m 
much respect in several of the great metro- 
politan schools. He lives and punts on 
the Surrey side 
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MR. Uirjl t)E T CLVZErROOK. 


Hl. loves a bg canvas. Hou mans of ui 
a the Crossenor looked cp at his picture, 
hung above the staircase of the three I ttle 
daughters of Mr SL Barbc Sladen, and won- 
dered » Hot spaciousness ts a good fault, and 
that same season a ver> rouble pcture 
was hang ng at the Academy deal ng with 
a Naooleonc legend. \ broad and onen 
landscape was Pood-d wi h luminous aimo- 
sp’erc a wear} sent nelhad tjmb ed to rest 
oa the latit ng hay the Linle Com can on 
h * rounds, had no ed the man, shotiJ’crtd 
h s musket, taken h s post and awa ted h s 
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> K. Lot IS TRIER. T 

Until the spnn 0 of the current year 
Mr Goers was a name to the general 
British publ c, and 1 ttle more, but that was 
their fault, certainly not his. As long ago 
as 18S7 he had exftib ted at lb* .Academy 
Golden Autumn Lrening * In 1891 h*s 
* The Night \\ atch,^ a fine compos ton — 
Cornish seme boats nd n e at tfceir rets m 
the tranquil silence of the summer r gb„ a 
de.v*eroas treatment of moonl *ht and b-nner 
I *ht took a medal at the Salon, I am, and 
this p ctnre, now hargtng in the place of 
honour in SnPolk Street, £ T ed a th rd of the 
'pace „nen to the KB Ab) mans cn'CS- 
Apparentlj Mr (incr has been h s own 
teacher Bom c gh -and twenty stars a»°* 
in Australia, or Irish parcr s, for so"*e Wf* 
he d-soted the leisure of a bank clerks I fc 
to amateur pant ng but com % to EngU"d 
in tSS4 he begun * open a r work at *> 
Iscs before Sl lies colons e*is ed,” and 
d ^claims, to tb s das all c aneetto" wth 
the establishment over the was the hchooJ 
°f Newlyn. Last sear I e ard s sty-one of 
his petures were the Ions of Melbocrae- 
He is own bro her to Mr My ley (»ner the 
sculptor, and in a notable ban 1 I eads h H 
leters, “Ihe hocsle.bLlses.’- There-ec 
non of hs pcture of Mera ises llaiboui 
m the glaum n* keeps the Hun* r* Com- 
n t er wake o n *1 is. 



ROYAL ACADEMY AND -iVZ.il (jAILLKY 


M*. TIIOMAS C001VK COTCIt. 

IlL is of the usual aj.c — between thirty* 
five and fort) — offers the usual Newlyn 
career, vaned by a tincture of colonialism, 
and is a fellow townsman of Mr Alfred 
East On the advice of Mr \\ mipens Mr 
<»ouh tool, to art, studied at Heatherky s, 
vainly attempted the Academy Schools, went 
to Antwerp, stayed two years at the Slide 
School, spent three years with Jem l’aul 
Laurens, \isited Australia and New /ci 
Lind, left specimens of his talent ever 
productive of new con missions, in both 
colonics, time back to London, Icc-imc 
one of the moving spirits < f the New 1 ngbsli 
\rt Club, and is pr< ud to be ro lender con 
nccted either with it or the Kovil Society of 
Itrmsh Artists, lie went into residence at 
Newlyn in 1887, ind sent charoctcnstic 
«Tey, square brush work to the grcit London 
exhibitions, where lie was always vvclcrnied 
In 1891 several Ncwljncrs fled to Inly, 
and Mr Ciotch ibotlc tint year in Ouulis 
“Winter City ’ Jo the delight of the 
critics, Horencc iw ikened in lnm the most 
joyous sense of colour, and • My Crown 
and Sceptre ’ — a link child scarlet berry 
srowned, zoned and necklet cd, topaz gowned, 
-X! holding a sajv-green reed as rod of state 
throned against a back ground sent/ with 
fleur,U hs iCor— was one of the pictures of 
*he year 
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MISS M\UDt TOODMAN 


IIlk sphere ..r ire IS the ttttrscn-what 
thinner dcitv.lt. ran > “ l > 1r " s > cra .''? 
Her pc culi ir mem n I" P sm-rl! imidena 
cherub decs md mteoles of S»«™ 
lmr, preened is «,«lim1y Hid deI "” 1 ? J “ 
liureliers wires llut the> ire not lU lasses 
Master Scare is or w is since time is 1 
treble cren ... i l‘< "“del, ■ h “ "“v,” 
best sitter Horn in Manchester, Mi 
hodmans nimble fingers were early busy, 
tnd, .Oimns t. booth Kc»™S Ion the) 
timed set oral honours. The lie Air 
i proprietor or the French Ciller), an 
repellent tend .0 more than one ,oun t 
.nob 1 ranc 1 to l.cr work, and her 
ftmo began Her pictures are bet.tr 
known than those of man) more pre.ent.ous 
inters The "Gem room at the Ko)il 
Acidem) is rerely drawn blank for them 
I ittle need to enumerate them— “ Sweets to 
the Sweet, * You Darling,’ “Want to See 
the M heels Go Round,” “ Golden Pets, 1 
Thats Rude Doggie,’ “Dont Tell”—- 
English millionaires buy the originals and 
the Anglo-Saxon bourgeoisie all over the 
globe purchase them in photogravure. Miss 
Goodman became Mrs Arthur Scanes in 
188-’ She paints little ones not only as 
they always ought to be, but as they some- 
times are Subject, feeling, handling, tint 
mg all are feminine — that is her charm 
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VK Alt Fill K }r\CM R 

1U general consent nf those who have no 
vote— and of the imjnnt), we ln\c m«m 
to liope, of those more fiv wired— the first 
Assocntc to he elected nt the nest billot 
The most exquisite painter of the nude 
amongst our joungermen he v, a true son of 
the Acadcmj, studying three years in her 
schools before he went over to ltonnat’s and 
taking many of her pnres lie first cxhibitetl 
st the R A in 1878 and Ini never sin x. 
omitted to do so He begin b> painting tin 
simple in mis of the poor, mothers bending 
over sleeping bihes nnd such subjects with 
nthcr the modem Dutch fce!in„ In 1 88 1 In 
travelled tn Spain and Tangier* with great 
profit to Ins art His pictureof ‘ I hihmmon 
finding Pelagia in the desert brtn>cd ill 
the refinement of his later work, and in 
“The Waters of Babylon and ‘ \ i 
Victis,’ the sweetness of Ins colour began to 
show itself Pans and Munich having 
honoured hi-* work, Liverpool and Adelaide 
purchased it Last year the Chantrey secured 
his “Annunciation, passing over his 
subtler if simpler ' S>rinx This year his 
“Circe’ and “The Sleep of the Gods are 
certainly within the first Inlfdorcn of the 
best pictures He possesses a sense of 
colour of rare distinction, and a feeling fir 
refinement of line almost unknown amongst 
English painters He may go far 




MR CFORGF CHVR1F* Jt\1TF- 


Vr Haiti- ’s energy is Protean Art •’ 
its object — pictorial, decorative theorctiea* 
practical He writes on it, lectures on <• 
debates on it At sixteen he faced the worW 
armed with a pencil, his father, Ctorge 
Haite, a well known designer, having just 
died For fdurtecn >ears lie devoted him 
self to the improvement of wall papers, an 
his services arc still at the disposal 0 
a certain famous firm As a P ,ct ® r ? 
artist he is familiar to us at the great ex « 
itions His “A W inter bouquet, was hu « 
in Burlington House m 1883 Since then J O 
has rarelj been an absentee His poetic’’ r 
named “\\ inds From the Gates of * c 
West, * belongs to 1892 He has cunning 
in frames That is where the decorator 
comes in Last) ear he went to Holland an 
ever) note in his crisp little studies of Bore 
recht, with its red tiles, blue canals bright 
costumes, and ga) barges, was brought out 
by the heavy, black frames which environed 
them at the Japanese Caller), Bond Street 
He has lectured on arsen c in wall papers 
and on art criticism ceilings, and chrysanthc 
mums He is great on tendencie* — art -< 
tendencies, and wants to complete the 
Renascence He is a member of roost 
things — the Lmnsan Societ), the Japan 
Society, the Ro)al British Artists, the Aus 
tral an Societ), and the Odd Volumes 
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MR TRrn II M I- 

Tm \ewlyn men ire mu, as a body, 
humourists. They lilt ilirnifrltn \er> 
*crnuiJ> Mr hred Mill it il»e cxicy lion 
'Mien he hied at \\ atchrt the tpommen 
the Devon and Somerset Staglwunds 
appealed to hit Sense «>f the fanny tml Tie 
cinfattired them Tho igh he *ccin* tn 
!w\c innfe imj ^tfitll ‘V ork m «l<» thin to 
join the staff «r Furcn, Tut mirllm n anTing 
Knee of humour mil (atliot * anting to thi 
whole of hi* school T ike fur inst tnee • I he 
Result of High living, the little dog of 
l"t jnr, standing pctitionan on its hind 
leg* witching its mister in the lal*iratory 
" 1S droller work ever sent tn the Hoy tl 
Academy? nml yet hotv hciutifully it "is 
punted, whit a tnttmph of technical difli 
sullies vanquished Much the sime iniy 
he sud of the two picture* dlustnti c of 
Tennyson* “Goose’ and the “Cinderclti ’ 
— (tcrman scrsion — picture with the won 
derful painting of pigeons in the foreground, 
though perhaps, their colour wis just a 
little cold It sms a relief therefore 
at the New last year to find this arti 
who seemed possessed of c\ cry other attn 
t hute, warm and tender in colour in the 
processional composition winch he called 
“Twilight ’ Mr Hall has been ten ycirs 
a Newly ncr He was a pupil of Vcrlat at 
Antwerp 


MR SKtlU lU'ltlTUS 

A I’tMi mu 1 1 HI who rime to I’m* < rt 
*• inly ait, an l n >« lor* in i lieautifnl home 
in Hr, mi * 1 uk. * irrnundctl by .»» amp'e 
tilirgr of g* uden >n whn-h tniny of In* 
subtlest r fleets of I „bt and shade hue lirtn 
o*» amr<! No*hin* tint is in liferent or Aw >t 
I* jssooitrtl with Ins name, let his »mU 

| r Hirr, ••€ Ini Inn and l’n*r* tnd In* 
portrut* of Manning or Tyndill confirm it 
Known l»e*i at the Stlon he Ins paid the 
Academy the compliment of e*hibilin„ and 
Itrslowrd the cncroiragrmrnt of In* work on 
the \1 U The lifelong t!r*tre to punt 
Mr Gladstone wa» gritihid hy the inter 
semi m of mutual friends • I never wished 
to hasr *ntmg% m the mmcntinnal sen**, 
limn Mr C .1 uUlonc esen had he hid leisure 
to ireord them ms Mr Hamilton ‘He 
mi* rxiremrli l>u*y when he rccciscd me, 
anil ill that 1 asked w is that hi should g«» 
on u itli In* Imstncs* as ilsud and I e- 
absolutely uneonscimi* of nn presence He- 
did Ins work, I did mine And so we- 
lt oca portrait of die 1‘rennir in Ins habit a* 
he tod* m In* own study We have more, 

• work of rarest xpontmem and be ml) 

M Andru Michel wrote of it as the best 
portrait in the Salon of it* year 1 he h reneli 
l.mcmmrnt wen of In* opinion riiey- 
Imught it for the 1 uxembmirg, tints crowning, 
the artist’s amhitmn 
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THERE are illustrated publications to 
-which Mr Dudley Hardy does not contn- 
■fcute but their number is rapidh decreasing 
With sal mm heart and spendid power he 
will attack “The Adoration of the Magi,’’ 
-or 'The Moors in Spain,” and produce a 
work Oriental in ns opulence of colour, or 
he will scratch a penetrating caricature, d la 
\ in Beers, of the dnine Sarah on the 
back of his usitin B card. Oils, water 
colours, pastels, black and white, canvases 
1 i the rood, pole or perch thumbnail 
■sketches — small enough to be worn in a 
charm — it is all in the da\ s march. He 
has broad shoulders, and a broader humour 
The exuberance of his \olcamc youth is mag 
nificent, but h- has yet to attain to restraint, 
md his output is far too generous. From 

• ans came the first tidm 0 of the success of his 

* Sans A.s le,” homeless sleepers in Trafalgar 
S piare, and in 1 890 his Dock Strike,” at 
the Royal Academy told us how he feh the 
grey misery of London. He mts cradled 10 
art, his^ fa ner is Mr T It dardy, the 
•strong, ttsh and breezy painter of sea, ship, 
and shore. He has studied in Dusseldorf, 
under \erlal in Antwerp, and n the fashion 

jib’c Paris etchers. His career is as putty 
ia hts hands but some things are beyond 
1 m. He will neser be able to make an 
create jealouss bs his successes. 


JIIL EDWIN HAJESL 

A I INF and breers jointer of the sea, a 
man who knows how to draw yachts and 
ships and boats and all things appertaining 
to the sea in a practical and scamanlikc 
manner, and jet neser allow the technical 
accuracy to make itself felt to the de'nment 
of qualities more esthetic. It »tis lose of 
the *ea that led him to become a sea painter 
He is the son of a Bristol ship-owner, whose 
business taking him to Dublin aPbrded his 
son an opportunity of studying in the Kildare 
Street School of Art. Ilut the boy turned 
from the painting of academic figures and 
still 1 r e to the chroniclir • of the mary 
josous things he noted when sailing as was 
his wont when leisure permitted, in a large 
open boat he was lucky enough to own- 
When Mr Joshua Lake, the reoresentative 
of the Australian mones part of the 
R A. A A.S , was here last Christmas he told 
11s that of all British artists Mr Edwin 
Haves was the best belosed bs the people 
* down under r Indeed it would seem «« 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide hate 
medalled him, and m oil and water he hangs 
ctemallv m the national galleries of those 
towns. He is a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, of the K L, and fod 
considerably 01 er a quarter of the century 
has, with two years’ exceptions, been seen, 
and well seen, at Burlington House. 
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MR RAiril lit MM 

HlS career runs a little rtfl the well worn 
1 nes. It is, therefore, the more intcrcMmg 
Journalism on the f imous \n castle Chn nuU 
« Nas his first venture Whilst bus) inventing 
yr recording news, he demoted his spire 
tine to art, attending the local schools 
coming under the influence of t remark. able 
nnn, the recent!) deceased William Bill 
*» ott architect, artist, poet, sat age memoire 
maker and one of the seven pre K iplmlitc 
brothers, and Mr Cozens W i),a Devonsh re 
-mist- Mr Medley's talents enabled him to 
sweep the prize board, and filled him with a 
desire to tun his living at the point of the 
brush But his parents were cautious folk 
The) apprenticed lum to a wood engraver 
-md three of the panels in the T am O Shantcr 
series at Clip Chase Castle vre lus wirk 
and of that period His apprenticeship 
•over, he moved ward), joining Mr Gerald 
Rob nson, under whom Mr Seymour Lucas, 
A HA, had learnt the woodcutter’s craft, 
but never neglecting to practice painting At 
Hast he threw away his crutches — wooden 
crutches — and fortune attended him the 
Hanging Committee accepting the first pic 
'ure he submitted to them Sonie.oflus titles 
'^P to explain his success and Ins art — 
Contraband, * Union Jack, ‘ Go and 
Gods Will be Done and the 4 Amateur 
Dent st 




MR CHARLES NAPIER IIE'IV 


\ won i>I kvui painter of the sea, of the 
sheeny silvery light on the moving waters, 
and the translucent green depths seen under 
a vessels stem He lives at Mlmouth and 
much of his work is done aboard his )aclit, 
his sea going studio as he calls her Bom 
it Newcastle m 1841, his first master was 
the late W Bell Scott but he gave up 
drawing io prepare for the priesthood 
When 22 broken down, he abandoned study 
md relapsed into his old longing for art 
feeling as soon as he atten pled to work, 
I s want of knowledge he went to the 
\ntwerp Academy and subreqi entty studied 
under Baron Leys— Mr AlmaTademas 
naster— v hose influence was felt on his 
uork of that period. Destined however, to 

be a sea painter before all things 101875 — 7 

he began to approach h s appointed subject 
by way of the Thames, pa ntmg fine pictures 
of Black vail Chelsea and Limehouse now 
in the possession of Colonel G S Sandeman 
Too ill to paint this winter he is unrepre 
sentedatthe Academy , but has two fne and 
characteristic drawings at the R W S and a 
fine picture at the New In the m dst of 
fragrant orchards and f cing the restless 
sea he has bu It h mself a palace of art, and 
stored it w ith rare furn tt re Leing, in fact 
such a place as one w outd expect to find in 
Mclbury Road 
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* J1R„ TlfOVAS M HFW 

rm. lmrmest — if lie will allow us so vile 
1 phrase— artist the world cv«.r saw , sea 
born, sea bred, sea reared, sea sustained ' 
His father, the late II I _ Item), a well 
known musical composer, was a roicr cicr 
afloat 1 ight of bis sons including the 
famous Napier, took after him I he Mr 
Hcmy of this note was m such haste to tic 
begun with the great business of life that he 
got himself born aboard ship, ofF the coast 
of the llrnils In the wash of exents be 
was cast up at Newcastle on Tyne and 
straight studied art at the local school but 
soon the hereditary spell was upon luni 
The sea* the seal he could not choose but 
go tor four long years he ploughed the 
main, absolutely exhausting the category oi 
n mtical experience , tasting mutiny murdci 
and famine, and characteristically concluding 
that particular “turn by shipurcck off Si 
Hees Head one awful winers night, wbc 1 
he sated his life by the skin of Ins teeth 
After that he hauled ashore a while, and 
dried, his hide by Verlats stoxe at Antwerp 
\\ hat wonder if to da) Mr Thomas Hcni) 
is our foremost painter of the tragedies of 
the deep if such thrilling pictures is 
• Women and Cl ildren Tirst 4 Lx cry Soul 
w,as Sated and ‘The \\ reck of the Ilirken 
head now in the prounccs on tour, arc 
household works m a nautical land 




Mr HLlSRt S HUDSON 


Mr Hudson shares with Mr J 
Shannon the Alexander Studio Alfred 
Place It is in exceedingly fine one, and 
i» div ided by a partition, pierced b> tjn. 
uchwaj having been, before it was turned 
to e thetic uses a Turkish Bath iW 
trchwa) has now been hoarded up, and 
two of the most successful lady painters of 
our day find ihemsehcs divided onl) b> a 
little lath and plaster simultaneous!) im 
mortahsin & the beaut) of the closing year* 

>f our fashion ible \ ictnrian London As 
both studios are entered b) the same pas 
sage it well imj be that many a Shannon 
sitter has strayed — as beauty will stray- — 
and found herself admiring the counterfeit 
presentments of her rivals in beaut) by Mr 
Hudson , and that a like fate has befallen 
some of the tolanes of Mr Hudson s brush 
Mr Hudson was born in 1862, left school 
to become an artist and after fitc jears at 
South Kensington under If r Io)nter went 
to I ans and exposed his art to the maturing 
mfl icnces of MM Lefebvrc and Ilmilmgcr 
\s no one can go to the present Academy 
without seeing his picture wh ch bears the 
t lie ' Nexra Reading a I ettcr from Tibul 
lus,’ a lad) in Roman dress seated in a' 
circular golden scat, he is prolxab!) consoled 
for us being placed at so 1 n warranted an 
altitude 
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MK O I J VCO'Ill HOOD 



MR A\ ERST INGRAM 

Mr Aylrst Im>r\\i bestrides the wide 
world like a Colossus One foot is on his. 
*atu e heath — he is of Scotch extraction — the 
other rests in the Antipodes He is founder 
**fcnd President of the Royal Anglo-Australian 
-Society of Artists At the close of the 
"Melbourne Exhibition it was felt in the 
Colonies that it would be well if an annual 
exhibition of British pictures could be held 
under the auspices of the R A But bit 
frederic regretted such a thing was 
impossible, ultra tires The charter was 
precise on this point. It said no perform 
ance out of London, and it meant it Mr 
Ingram was on lus tratels at that time He 
foregathered with the Australian money 
backers, and showed he was prepared to 
supply the right pictures So the Anglo- 
Ausirdtan Society of Artists was formed 
nnd the Queen, with gracious alacrity, 
made it a royal body At present English 
artists paint and export and Australian 
connoisseurs guarantee and purchase But 
Colonial associates loom in the dim and 
distant courses of the future Intended by 
his parents for commerce, and by nature for 
Mr Ingram at twenty fixe obeyed the 
mighty mother The wet foreshore m rrormg 
the fugitive clouds is his especial domain 
He has exhibited a pictorial log book of a 
1’ and O voyage It combined artistic 
charm wnth geographic information 


OM of the most daring of the younger men 
lie is imbiuous in Ins cITorts, paints the nude, 
the tdtllic anil Ihc Mmbohcul His sense of 
the be mty of line is del, t htf..l, Ins compost 
non full of trace, and his colour fresh .and 
dchcitc A Traiclling Scholarship, ston 
under Mr Lctros at the Slade Schools, 
tool, lnm to Madrid, aihero lie spent wo 
months »ith Velasques. Hus and the 
beautiful enthusiasm of youth led him l 
support Mr Whistler in the dajs «licn 
brilliant farces store pissed as "ell as 
pictures displajed m SulToll. Street and 
when the Little Master marched out, drums 
beating, banners dying, nnd svith all the 
honours of ss tr Mr Hood proudly Lcpt pace 
by his side rhu artist’s first picture shots n 
„ ,hc Academy, called “St Simon St) lues 
was purchased by Ilaron Erlanger Ills 
cotest tt orb so far ,s his “Triumph of 
Spring, a hnc processional composition 
shown at the Orosxcnor and one of 
the few things not to be liereafter rc 
grctled purchased by the Australasian 
Colonies Mr Jacomb Hood enjoys ; great 
popularity as a portrait painter, J ct . 
lum Mhor in full robes of the Tb.sUe bear 
witness. He has been honoured at the 
S ilon and once tarried a while m Lauren s 
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MR ADRIAN JONES 


A FREAK of irt —a soldier turned sculptor 
Bom at Ludlow tn 1845 he served for 
more than twenty years in the arm) in the 
veterinary department, which gave hint an 
exhaustive knowledge of the horse alive 
and dead Having seen active service 
in Abyssinia the Boer Mar, and the 
Nile Expedition, he retired from the ’n 1 
Life Guards in 1891 Mr Jones was 
possessed from his earliest boyhood of a 
craving for art Ten )ears ago he began to 
take lessons from Mr C 15 Birch A R A 
and exhib ted at the Ro>al Academy in that 
year and ever since Last year his huge 
and spir ted 4 Duncan :> Horses dominated 
the sculpture roon and a work equallv 
large claims attention to-day His ' Gone 
Away won the first prize of the Goldsmith s 
Company His * Triumph a quadriga 
recently at the C rafton is a sketch which 
he would 1 ke to see adapted for some 
great decorative purpose in the streets of 
I ondon the top of an arch f r choice He 
paints portraits such as the r owners love 
of celebrated racehorses Last year an 
over inqu sitive agent of the Society for 
I’sycholog cal iT si helical Research alleged 
that his stud o was haunted The wamor 
artist is determined to let the publ c 
understand the untruth of the report, and 
will make a ghost of him that lets him. 


Mkv Loti'll JOP1IM 

HHt career has been generous in sur 
names In private life to-day she is Mrs 
Rowe — we use the mine under which she 
paints She claims our attention — as 
hostess, “master," and painter In the 
first capacity she stands unrivalled Her 
house is situated on neutral territory 
between Bohemia and Society, and all that 
is best in both countries is welcomed by a- 
lady, whose gracious tact would have 
honoured an Empire Salon, though her wit, 
knowledge md sympathies arc all that there- 
is that is of the hour As “master sle 
was the first to introduce the system of the 
Pans atelier into J-ngland for girls. Her 
new studio is in the South Kensington 
district, and her class the largest in London. 
Her students draw from the model every- 
day, and are taught to take art severely 
md not merely as a pnhte accomplishment 
Mrs Jopling herself took to painting a little 
later than usual, sp-nclmg her probation in 
the atelier of the late brilliant tranco- 
Amcncan painter, Chaplin 4 Cinderel! 1 ' 
and 44 Aultl Robin Grey ’ are subject works 
from her brush but as the portraitist -of* 
friends or well known people she is best 
known at the Academy , Miss Ettie \\ i!Iiani s * v 
Miss Rose Norreys and Mrs Iree have at? 
to her at the Crafion a pastel “La I erne- 
rosa’ called attention to her talent 
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MR CfORCf MUO JOV 

TitF west wall in Gallery 1\ at the Royal 
Academy is entire!) riommitcil b) his 
“Truth 1 The goddess clothed tn her own 
loveliness is standing m her will, reaching 
up to a little child who peers from the upper 
regions The Academicians have rot onl) 
gi\cn this young painter space on their walk, 
but space m their catalogue wherein it is 
set forth how a small child, going one d i) 
to fetch water, was surprised on looking 
down to sec the sweet face of l ruths 
' cr > self looking up at her, nor was her 
astonishment lessened when the beautiful 
stranger filled her little bucket with pure 
w ater, handed it to her and vanished 
So much of the pliilosoph) of clothes is 
taught at the Ko>al Acadcm) to-day that 
the public seem as much surprised is the 
child at this apparition, and for several 
reasons seeing that last year Mr Jo> was 
one of the lions, with a picture so different as 
that of his plucky little Georgian drummer 
bo) smashing up his instrument with the 
defiant cry ‘ The Kings Drum shall Never 
be Beaten for Rebels " The artist comes of 
an old Ulster stock, but was bom in Dublin 
ducated at Harrow, he went to the R A 
jchools for Art, and proceeded to Pans to 
Squire the fashionable aesthetic accent 
-^st year hts “Danatds ’ was medalled at 
oe Salon, and the Town of Leeds has 
•ought his “ Lear and Cordelia 




MR T n. KrisSlNCTOV 


MK l It Ki VMM IOS lias not 
wrought in vain lie Ins had his admirer* 
and his followers how otherwise, should 
the expression kcnningtoman have obtained 
a recognisable \ due in the p tinting rooms 
of London > A dm er of fat oxen need not 
himself be fat fa e ihc proverb hor a 
painter <T middle class subjects produce 
middle cl iss ait Marching on the metrop- 
olis from < re it Grimsbv, n Liverpool, Mr 
kennm„ton found himself made speedily 
\er> mut h at home Ever since 1883 her 
Ins not onlv exhibited at the Academy, but 
been found worthy of got d positions for big 
pictures I he names of his Burlington 
House successes speak for themselves 
‘ Waifs’ Orphans “Widowed,’ and 
* Fatherless The 1 inch of I overt), r 
“ Hometess The Toy Shop " A member 
of the Society of Portrait Painters he showed 
sterling work in the Ro)il Institute galleries 
last summer, and at the Royal Academy 
was commandmgly hung with a portrait of 
“Miss Clara Palmer,’ a blonde beauty, 
well known at I ondon functions, robed 
in white satin seated at a harp and 
treated with amplitude To day hs 
huge and sable clad “Queen of Love,’ 
seated on a lion skin rug, dominates the 
Central Gallery 
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MR J!A)NLS KINO 

AT such private \ lews is he attends — 
ind they -ire n«t min) — there i» no one 
who routes so much cunosit) as Mr llayncs 
king 1 he lowering form, capped b) the 
] ioincnc lie id and bur, inv in ibl) prompts 
the crj, “Who is he * If he is noi an trust 
be ou 0 ht to bo" Mr king is wlnt he ought 
to b", an irlist — tnd i delightful one Hut 
the big man paints little pictures — little in 
the sense of superficial area bien entendu, 
1 gltt hearted, “miniature I -teds,’ we hue 
heard them catted, crisp, bright and glad 
in tone t,enre subjects of anything from six 
inches to a foot squ ire fisher lads peas int 
girls, cottn a e scenes, admirably drawn 
buxom comet) figures full of bappy life, 
nicely balanced, tnd painted with i smooth, 
finished technique which docs not militate 
ag-tinst their dash and sparkling \nacit) 
Mr King was bom in »8jl, in the Island 
■of Harbadocs He came to Lngtand when 
lie was tuent) three and tried to enter the 
Academy Schools but like i great many 
greater thd lesser men failed He con 
soled himself at 4 I cigh s Acadcmj and 
concentrated his energies on working in li s 
own studio fnnn the hung model He is 
n member of the K U A , and for many 
years has been a verj much honoured guest 
at Hurl ngton House, the pick of place in 
the ‘gem roon generallv filhn 0 to him 




MR TEEKD K1NC 


Hi was born in unlovely Regent Street 
not forty )cars agb and when the »P* C1 
dours of extramural nature burst upon linn 
Ins soul was filled with joj Not all of«>r 
best hndsc ipt painters arc bom in sooix 
London or d ngier Hirmingham — but mtrtt, 
of them arc In his youth Mr King was/i 
member of the Temple Church choir and 
one n ght w is accidentally locked in Hut 
he nude lumsclf cnmfortabtc with whit 
cushions he found adjacent and catt„bt 
i serious cold which kept him in bed f r 
three weeks When he recovered a JJenchcr 
gave him a crown for not flmgm„ Ins lx* 411 
through the stained windows as the Bencher 
c< nfessed he h mself should luvc done 
Thus was the commercial value of res| ect 
for the beautiful inculcated The late V alter 
ttromie) s kind}) interest saved the Vvsl “0» 
commerce Afterwards he studied under 
M Bonnat and M Cormon He catne 
back a figure painter a student of tones who 
had lost his colour sense, ind with whom 
the world went exceedingly db Hi* “ rst 
b ngl sh landscape was fron C recn 
Gold exhbted in the R A of 1879 and 
purchased by Liverpool He >* nl0&t 
home on the Kennet Valley, and is a jo>ou^_ 
exponent of } outh tn Nature. His landscape, 
arc before all things English Noth ng 
suffers at the R A to day from bad I ght 
more than Jus * ■Lyndalc’’ 
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MR FLRNVNO kllNOPFF 

A Belgian symbolist, a prince of child 
painters, a member of the m>slic Society 
°f the Rosy Cross of Pans leader of the 
Society of Twenty of Brussels so passionate 
^an admirer of England the English and 
English art that the wits of Brussels have 
dubbed him ‘ Sir Fernand khnopff Bart, 
he contemplates taking up his residence in 
our midst The meaning of his painted allc 
gones his sphinxes and angels is for the 
few , nor is he eager to explain it- When 
pressed he will ask if his works satisfy as 
line, composition light and shade and 
colour — com ne peinfure enfin If the reply 

,s * yes he answers Then 1 am content, 
the rest is my affair His fancy as a poet 
is subtle, strange and evasive His genius 
as a painter as a possessor of the rarest 
and most distinctive colour and master of 
the most accomplished technique, boldlv 
challenges the recognition of men The 
gods of his creed arc Botticelli and 
Donatello Rossetti Burne Jones Fleming 
of the Flemings bom thirty five years ago 
at the old castle of Gnmbergen on the 
Scheldt pup l of the eccentric Xavier 
M cilery, he paints dreams children, and 
the landscapes of the Ardennes and 
models m black wax He shovs the 
portrait of a Rothschild youngster at the 
Ivew 


ACIDEMV AXD -YE II' Gill CRY 

MR JOHN MUR' 

Now here. I* proof P' 1 '™ 1 » r U ' c '"S* 1 " 
education of tin. gentlemen of the Kojil 
Acndeinj Iront iSS i to 1SS7, it is tr 
|.,scr) s boast, It s ' orbs wore pcrsislcml) 
rejected H lturhngton House Merntmte 
bis .tame bud become famous >» «'« 
Lurope I’uns and Munich Ivtd both done 
b.m spcr.nl honour Then 1 strange tiling 
happened some unusual commotion in the 
art world rent amid r.pplc of outer news 
„p the backwater off 1 tccrtbll) md the 
Academician, alio possess 1 fund of solid 
humour ill their own awoke to the drollery 
of the sittntion and bunk Mr Lntciv tie] 
Hut funnier >ct the slot) runs of Lately 
panning off, call, He es— all the ««" 

knows it — one of the lenders of the New 
( >1 ts ott School brunt, been born in 
llelfrst When flic Queen in iSSS, pud a 
State tisit to Clnsgow, he was commissioned 
10 immortalise Ihe etcnl Jibe one thing 
neetlfol in such cases is to hand ever, sub 
senber for a place down to postenl) just a 
be would bate appeared in a daguerrott pe 
and Mr Lascr) J s an is just the ter) last m 
the world to appeal 10 Rojol or '“I” 1 
tastes U> using a plentiful suppl) of red 
cloth and keeping the figures smaU, he 
effected a clever compromise From tne 
Glasgow School of Art Mr Lavery pissed 
to Heniherley s thence lo Jul en s 
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Born at Hamburg before the century Inti 
attained us majont) he studied under li s 
brother in 1 ans and Cornelius and kaul 
bach at Munch spent his jouth in Rome 
painting such subjects as 1 ope Sextus \ 
Blessing the Iontine Marshes now at the 
Lille Museum ' Buffaloes Clearing a Canal 
and “ La \ end in c e no v in the possession 
of the Prince of Wales von three gold 
medals at the Paris Salon and had in brief 
become distinguished and if core in several 
Co it nental countr es before he settled in 
England in 1 866 hav ing taken to himself 
five >ears earlier a British wife daughter of 
the late Robert Chambers The list of those 
who bav e sat to him since that date is lon h 
and lllustrous we n aj p ch out from the 
rest Robert brown ng and Helen Faucit i 
Lord Warden of the Cinque I orts, and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Amongst his 
historical p ctures ma> be cited that of the 
apocryphal incident of Cromwell at Riple> 
Castle « th the stern ch Uclatnc of the place 
sitting up all n ght by h s side armed w th 
a great horse pistol and the very real and 
actual “ S gn ng of a Concession to Baron 
de Reuter by H M the Shah of Pers a. At 
the Worlds Fair Mr Lehmann is repre 
sented by one of his best known pictures 
“ The Reaper and the Flov ers suggested, 
of course by Longfellows poem. 


mi i n mr mctrroN 

Mr lit mr Li tcitTOs ougjit to be a 
Rojal British Artist lint wa) lies hs 
taste He is the man to secure the popu- 
hnt> of the Court, and of king Demos IBs 
work is eloquent of painst ikmj, ™d that 
is what the masses love * Think how long 
the artist must have taken to paint all 
that 1 they exclaim , and their souts are 
filled with admiration An Amunth sue 
cccded an Amunth in the IUa r Leighton 
fund) when the subject of our noie was 
born In other words, his father, Mr 
Ch tries Blair Leijiton who survived his 
sons birth two >cars, was also an artist 
and an exhibitor at the Academy Mr 
Blair Leighton was educated at Unnersit) 
College School, became a stu lent at the 
Ro>al Academy in 1876—1877. exhibited 
in 1878 Ins first picture * A Flaw in the 
Title which caught the raxing cvc of the 
famous pill compounder, and with £90000 
worth of British art — cost pnee giten — 
hangs to da) at the Royal Hollo vay College. 
He is a member of the R I His style is of 
the Academy, and comprehended am* 
appreciated b> the publ c His subjects are 
not classical nor recondite enough to repel, 
but only to impress ‘ The D)ing Cq 
pemicus 1 Romola ’ * How Lisa Love< 
the kin; and Lady Godiva are some o 
them 
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MR \\. LLEW ELIA N 

Ir these “ Outsider w records do nothing 
else they will give the dimenti to the heresy 
that no good thing can come out of South 
Kensington “1 he Brompton Boilers” count 
for something m the life and art of Mr IV 
Llewellyn Four y ears, just an eighth of 
his existence, for he is one of those who 
has arrived early, he toiled in their shadow, 
and even when Ins course was run, tarried 
to teach, finally departing thence to Lambeth, 
where, for another year he coached the idea 
of the beautiful in others Then the desire 
to be himself a doer came strong upon him 
and he fled to Paris, and dwelt in the 
studio of M F Cormon, who loves English 
artists On returning to England he went 
to Cornwall, and some of his pastel drawings 
of the neighbourhood of Camelford remain 
in the mind as smiling memories A harmony 
in green, a portrait of a modish >oung lady, 
attracted a good deal of attention at a Suffolk 
Street exhibition, and subsequently at the first 
display of ihe Society of Portrait Painters, a 
body Mr Llewellyn assisted into existence 
Painterly qualities obviously did not blind 
Mr Llewellyn to the value of the term 
"smartness ’ When a beautiful woman 
^dresses with Worth, she likes to find the 
'distinction of her toilette transferred to 
canvas Mr Llewellyn is today one of 
Londons fashionable portraitists 




MR W E LOCKHArT, R S A 


FROM Dumfriesshue and a man o 
valour At the age of seven he sketched 
the Battle of Waterloo for a school fellow 
Bolder grown with years, at forty one he 
undertook to paint a Loyal function for the 
Queen, no les a thing than the Jubilee 
Celebration at Westminster Abbey With 
a skill never surpassed, he made the 
two ends — the claims of art and th' 
exigencies of detailed portra ture in 22/ 
instances— almost meet Ihe result on the 

artist might have been foreseen He settled 
in London and is now a fashionable portrait 
painter A pupil of that marvellous teacher 
the late Robert Scott Lauder, Mr Lockhart s 
student days followed hard on those ot 
Orchardson, Pettie and McTaggart At 
fourteen he exhibited at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and became an Associate at 
twenty four The love of great Scottish 
artists, dead and hv mg, for Spam, and the 
vivtd influence of Spanish art on their work, 
are generally recognised In quest ot 
health, Mr Lockhart tamed long in Spam 
making Tortuny’s acquaintance and, in 
colour, becoming splendidly Spanish A 
consummate draughtsman and master oi 
composition, in the pageantry of the past, in 
the scenes of chivalry his genius finds play 
* Don Quixote, ’ ‘ Cardinal Beaton,” and 
“The Cid ’ testify 
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Tlin l I> n‘i.|»tn J. * i *o r 1 .ra' 
Kmti itt I u !, air lli'L. In ll r »' i n • i* r 
ttca' i' in. * f St I a-l » <»f I illf 
ir,. Iwl *>u, an! rearer *{'»c» j ! 

In ry from tl r l tv *» -•) 1 r»i >nf>r%* rr' ar r 
»'*%<! nr In |V ni ,n « •! 
railway t riij.r, mt'i a Iran a)»a«* tn n 
l! e tmr, nf «<’ rw, lx g cli’otna'ls t We | 
»•*'« ihr »t i* rn— llit i „lf p'ty „ InrW 
Ini on t! r «|i if « train ar l j» nn < f 
pointed brass (hr u»| In „• | a' <1 
new. will «n the » tc» rf it* |,|» t. 
art! down li the f>rr,.t<»unl fTtue* at c • f 
lie Writ!!* Ujsirst fieri* *i t* cabs. a tv I 
(Alt*, ltd hi s*e-* scarlet, \ c 1 jw 1.11X0, 
ard |»* ir, Idamnol mj h (linn,; j»> trii, 
Mr aJ tor |tii tt >) >nJ y) th • hi* 

only fault Item): that lo*t„ res den r in V eone 
tnatle him *rr the *iv t « t I/t-i |«m arure 
I mbch'cncd by these ard other nettop litan 
luctrsse* he punted the treat ctvkney 
festival of the year, the I>ntd Mayor 7 * Show 
The foreground wa» occupied by a gorgeous 
flunkey , the pomp cl bloodleti »word» ami 
mace», rich lurs, broid banner* a ml broa>! 
face*, the eaj.ee crowd, the Chief Macerate 
and hi* SuteTumbnl were mere accessories. 
The Aldermen and the Common Council 
men all saw- the |w>int but Mr Io>g«<lail 
taw none of tlieir money It w** a cave of 
the dislocation of humour. 




WK UCH.ST lOtl.tt 


Crm.t»rtM pn\*<i* a qushty of v* 1 * 
deh„ht which eiai'c* the vocabulary *>f 
prow-n man. Their mother* call it **o’d 
favhionednr**." It U tin* dear attribute 
that Mr Loudan ratthe*, ray monopoli»e*,> 
in ht» child peture*, painting fa th fully * it/ 
low, neb tone*, detiurr, quaint, lovatle 
little mite* whote Inn we must j^o to the 
modem Dutchman to meet Hnrty two, 
bom in London, but with J’ictt and i>co*s 
for ancestors, an run* in hi* vein*, *mc« hi* 
father i% a wood engraver, *ery well known 
to ** dfuslntctl " editor*. M inning the 
great price ai the K /V, he spent »omc of 
the two travelling year* in the studio* of 
MM liouguereiu and Tony Hcury, and won 
pore* whilst there A lug picture from hi* 
easel. • A Cornish full Market, " first shown 
in I icndilly, now King* at Chicago. Ashed 
to accept the Herd mastership of the West 
minster School of Art, he hrtitaied, diffidence 
ana a dread of lost nine witholding him; 
but accepted fu in// mime, and now rejoices 
exceedingly, finding that the difficulties 
« a null on approach, and that the work IS 
far from unhelpful to his own development. 

All is art that comes to his hands, he P aln,s S_ 
Itndscapes, subject pictures, and portraits t Wf 
he models m clay, and works in iron, and 
two frescoes for church decoration progress 
in his studio 
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MR HVRRINGTON MINS 


Most of the New Gits vcgians were bem 
an> where but Glasgow Some arc Hibcr 
nians, others hail from Hull or thereabouts, 
and a few are Edinburgh men But Mr 
ylann is a Glasgow Glaswegian, born there 
•ess thin thirt) )ears ago At sixteen he 
begin to look upon art seriousl) mil entered 
the Slade School, where he worked for six 
)cars The first Tn\ ell mg Scholarship 
Open to all Slade students fell to him and 
for two happy jears he roimcd and mmin 
"‘ted in beiutiful Inly, hiving pissed six 
previous months m Tans under Boulangers 
guidance, gaming one of the concours He 
is before all things a lover of the decorative, 
and distinct!) of lus school, though he 
avoids the Caricature of its tenets Perhips 
his finest quality is the glow of sunlight 
"hich warms his work It is lust) and 
'0)ous to loot- upon He can temper the 
"ind i little to the shorn limb At the 
Academ) he blows less northerl) than at the 
Grafton Burlington House in 18S5 hung 
his largest picture, “The Attick of the 
Macdonalds it Kilhecnnkie * and it was a 
itood deal less like i fine piece of tapestry 
than the “\outh of Ians’ he sent to Mr 
Prangd the other da) , ind 1 good deil more 
anecdotal than li s charming stud) of white 
will, blue night, ind red fire it the present 
c\hib tion of the R B A in Suffolk Street 


MR (lUUIIl moii V 


ON* of the Ro) tl Ac-idem) ’» most 
promising sons Scottish, is the poctrj of 
his n inie implies, b) descent, but Londoner 
In accident of birth, son of Mr L Mom, 
the mmnture punter, he leirtu much from 
his father before lie pissed into the schools 
of the Ro)il Ac-idcm) in 1888, nA the 
British Museum During his studentship 
the li A prizes cimc cl ittering about his 
cirs, the Anningc and the Landseer 
amongst others I or the Gold Medal of 
ISO! he nn second to Mr Pcicock, but 
there were those who would hive reversed 
the position If the winner showed the 
more adherence to Academic teaching mil 
the greater finish in punting, it was also 
observed tint he was much ncirer the end of 
his tether than Mr Moira, whose touch was 
freer ind treatment of the theme, “ Victory, 
broader and more dramatically poetic I he 
Fine Art Societ) in Bond Street paid him a 
romphment unprecedented to so young an 
artist and made him the subject of one of 
their “one man shows”, and a senes or 
fresh and rigorous heads in *'“™ l0 “ r ' 
suggcslcd. no doubt. b> lus father's art, 
,i ere sprung upon us as a delightful surprise 
He bis been palming a sel of three M “* 
Docs for Magdalen College Oaford, to 
uhich the porlrait of Sir John Stainer, note 
or rise R A . belongs 
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Brotiitr to the greatest marine painter 
of our day — at least so many of us think — 
lus long exclusion from the numbers of the 
Associates furnishes the opponents of the 
Academy with one of their most formidable 
arguments, and ranks uith their treatment 
of John Linnell and Alfred Stevens Mr 
Moore, it is sa d uses no oil of urbanity or 
insidious comp! inent to lubricate h s nay 
into Hurl ngton House and so lesser men, 
to the wonderment of Continental Europe, 
again and again pass oxer his head 
Intended for an arcl itect and to some 
extent trained for that profession he took 
to art, and developed a style like that of no 
painter, 1 ving or dead His pictures tn o 1 
and water tell no story need no name 
They xxeary the r happy possessors xvith no 
eternally incompletcd act on no monotonous 
re terat on of com nonplace incident The 
artist seeks in fa r xx omen and diaphanous 
draperies the mot c for class c and decora 
ttve design for xvoiks xvh ch are things of 
beauty, joys forexer Hs models do not 
sit to h m they x alk before h m He 
arranges no set folds of drapery but 
immortal ses the fortu tous flutter of some 
fel citous inoxement Master of colour 
scheme and pattern cxclusvely hs own 
his art moves parallel to a reality it never 
attempts to approach 


MR f RED MORGAN 

JltRi is a rcxcrsal of the usual order 
Mr Fred Morgan having established hint 
self as a portrait painter in lucrative practice, 
lm vilorously chosen to go hack to subject 
pictures, in which lus t dent can allovx itself 
ficer pla) Would there were more artists 
constructed on his lines' lie is m art as in 
Nature the son of his father, Mr John 
Morgan a member of the Royal Society of 
British Artists In the paternal studio at 
Aylesbury he learnt all that Ins been taught 
him of art At the age of seventeen he «as 
accepted at the Royal Academy, and for 
many years worked at nothing but portraits 
It is lus most enviable gift to be most 
successful in painting the brighter scenes of 
out of-door life, especially of child life He 
is never so happy as when depicting 
the vagaries of some sturdv ruddy 
thoroughly healthy youngster II is “Wont 
be F Tightened, ' an elder sister stand ng 
knee deep in the sea, holding a little naked 
golden haired child in both her arms, the 
fair, delicate flesh in strong relief against 
her dark bathing goxxn, exhibited at last 
year's Academy, enjoyed a xxholfy leg timam 
success When the Institute of I amt rs i 
Oils was formed m the galleries of th 
Royal Institute of Painters in Watei 
Colours Mr Morgan joined »t, and rt 
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MR. J T NFTT1 FSHII* 

IT i» given to Mr NctlkUnp to see It 
title f ur It \te in its most melodramatic 
aspects lie loses to dwell on the great 
carnivora, ravening mil destroying tint they 
maj live. A passionate student of beast*, 
never happy out of the Zoological Gardens 
a fine draughtsman, of dauntless audacity in 
choice of subject, lie is wont to think much 
of local truth in painting the coals of his 
beasts, little of the general tonality of his 
composition The air of Kettering breeds 
anisis Mr East, Mr Gotcli and Mr Nellie 
ship were born there, the last named fifty tw o 
scars ago A student at the Slide Schools, 
under Mr 1 'oyntcr, circumstances inter 
sened and cut his curriculum at the point 
of probationcrship In 1880 he went out 
*0 India and painted the Gackwar of ltaroda 
on horseback, and subsequently executed for 
the same 1 rmcc a fine picture of antelope 
hunting with cheetahs Ihc Academy, the 
New, and the deceased Orosvenor have 
for years displayed the terrors of his 
imagination in such pictures as “ Blind ’ a 
hon struck b> lightning, mobbed byhyxnas, 
and “Refuge,’ beasts of all sorts huddled 
together on a spot of land, ringed by a 
"tn iming forest , whilst a picture of a rhinoceros 
charging and forty fathoms of python wound 
round a brace of tigers arc this year’s Indian 
commissions 




MR J " VTSOV NICOL 


Mr Nicol has produced two little pictures 
which have brought him greater fame and 
ire likely to keep Ins name greener than 
much classic work might have done They 
have the saving grace of humour they play 
on the subject of live comic war between 
the sexes W e refer to the pictures * When 
a Mans S n„le he Lives at his Ease,’ and 
When a Man’s Married h s Trouble 
Begins ’ No barrister crossed in love 
who lives m the misogy nous recesses of 
the Inner Temple, but hangs one of these 
prints upon his desolate walls Nor have 
uorks of art ever roused bitterer feeling in 
gentle breasts for reasons purely inartistic. 
Mr Nicol lives moves and has his being in 
-1 world of pure art stry His father is Mr 
Erskine Nicol ARA lis wife is the 
daughter of the late C W Cope, R A , he 
teaches art at a brilliantly successful School 
of Painting established by himself in I elbam 
Street, Kensington where seventy odd 
pupils sit at his feet his colleague being Mr 
A S Cope, the R A s son He was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1856, commenced his 
career at Carey s School in Bloomsbury 
exhibited at the Roy at Scottish Academy 
in 187'’, and at the R A in 1875 “Dolce 
Far Niente, 1 When Fortune Snviles, ’ 

* When Fortune Fro v ns, and ‘ Immediate. 
Settlement Will Obi ge are atl by him 
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MISS MARIETTA RAE — MR*! JvORMWD 

Thf well known painter of the nude, 
or rather perhaps, should we say of the 
unclad since the absence of habiliments is 
a pt to make itself felt in womens work 
At thirteen Miss Rae entered the Queens 
Square School of An, and was admitted to 
the Royal Academy Schools in 1S79 But 
an odd thing happened The autho- 
rities had passed in by inadvertence one 
more student than they were by charter 
able to retain Someone must go and 
R being so late a letter, it was Mi*s 
Rae \\c wonder the dapper little lady 
did not instantly hit on the expedient of 
becoming Mrs Ixormand and find safety in 
N She consoled herself at Heatherlcys, 
and painted portraits at from £* to £3 1 
head until iS8t, when the Academy hung 
her, winch ga\e greater commercial value to 
her work “The Maid 4 Eurydice, 
“Zephyr and Flora and 4 La Ci^ate" 
shown last year — her most graceful work — 
are her most important paintings 1 ans 
has given her a medal and Liverpool a long 
pnee In 1884 she married a fellow art 
student and though charged with household 
■tnd maternal cares has had an unbroken 
^record of large canvases at the Royal 
Academy This vear her health has let and 
hindered her brush, but 1894 should see 
her magnum tfus—' Psyche at the Court 
of \ enus ’ 


MR I RNLSt I \KTOV 

\\T claim Mr Barton as an English 
artist His father was a Birminghim man? 
the lad came to Lnghnd as soon as he was- 
maslcr of his fate, he settled in England, he- 
married an English lady, he resides tn the- 
very I nghsh art colony of St Johns Wood? 
he paints exclusively English landscapes, he- 
exhibits in English exhibitions In i 879«- 
his charming picture “The Waning of the: 
■Near,” was purchased with Sir Francis. 
Chantrcy s money for the English nation^ 
and he is a member of our Institute of 
Painters m Oils At the same time the- 
American commissioners submit that he was 
bom at Hudson, and that his mother was t 
daughter of the States But their demands, 
arc disallowed The birch, the lady of ther 
wood the slender, tremulous, silver barked* 
sensitive birch is Mr I arton's favourite 
sitter Full well he paints her in all her 
moods, and mans a mood has she He loves- 
her pensive, almost still, m the sylvan huslx 
of autumn, when her dry leaves drop m> 
sauntering ug rag to the surface of the blue 
grey pool, where they ndc high like cockle- 
shell boats, be loves her when she pulsates- 
along all her fragile filigree with the quick- 
enins of rpnns At home in oil or .voter 
his execution is swift and facile. What lie- 
can do in two hours at the Langham Sketch- 
ing Club, no man, not having seen, would 
believe. 
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MR- EDW \RD rVTRS 


Mr. P\TR) furnishes an excellent example 
■of one of South Kensingtons successes 
from the casual point of anew its failure 
from its own. The Goa eminent School* 
are founded to teach design, to produce 
•decora ors, and to improve the nattonal 
avail papers, textiles and fabrics. \\ e are con 
-stand) hearing that the facilities forob aimn h 
a painter’s education are inadequate at South 
Kensington, and the outer) is b iter and 
shrill. Bu the) are intentional!) inadequate. 
Every man who win* from South Kensington 
such instruction a* enables him to become a 
1itcton3l artist, represents to the estabh h- 
Tnent «a much fra tless expenditure of energy 
He 15 an r j,/ In other wavs he nai do 
good to his fellow men but as far as the 
•country that assisted to educate him is con- 
cerned the expenses of h s naming are so 
much dead Id's. This should be clear!) 
understood , it n ould ir_ak“ man) things 
seem simple Mr Patiy was at South 
Kensington from 1S7910 1 8S’ For three 

■months he woiVed in the mt-dio of lint 
Fnsch at Darmstadt. He exhibited at the 
•\cadent) in 1SS3 and has since then rarely 
missed. “Going to School 4 Sweet Laien 
•der,” * 1 m Good Now,” and * 1 leading" are 
amongst his pictures. The beautiful, tristful, 
poetic model who sat to him last vear 1* row 
again Ten welcome in a new gmre. 
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MR RU.ru lE-XCOCK 

Oscr etcry two )em the Acadcnv ! olds 
a great fr-ct-on. 11 c Travel! ng Scholar 
ship, tenab'e for two years, and the go’d 
medal come up f ir conpetit on. The doors 
of the 1 url ngton House creak open, and 
for a few hours in the d l„ht of mid 
December the p-bl c are perm tied to see 
hanging in a sj e of bare rooms, boarded 
oTfttni the rest of th* gaTcres, the result 
of the teaching in the Academy Schools for 
tle)ear This part of tie b-siresS is rf 
annual occurrence , b-t it is onl) b enmallv 
tha* Sir 1 redenc Lei e h on d stnbu « the 
awards in state, -md the dlusMloUS ard 
faaoured are nn ed a’ ci B l t to cone and 
f ear that most accomplished 1‘rcs de"t 
delta cr, in the presence of tic assembled 
students a magti (leer* address on some 
spec a) phase of art which i» o-d) remedy 
connected with the Scbiols, ard whch it 
has taken h m two >cars to cast in o onu e 
and poetic English Mr I eacock took th » 
Blue Ribbon of Fnghsh nrt in 189% the 
sub ect f >r the composition being * \ icton ” 
wh ch was exhibited at the following 
sjmmers exhibi ion. That is where he 
comes in th.s sketch. During his studen* 
ship he won mans prizes and is altogether 
a voung man of promise. But bis life 
history rous* write itself before the «cnbe 
can cop) it. 
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MR J L. riCRERINC 

An out of door hndscape painter in a 
iery full sense of the word, a ^ orhshtremm 
with a good deal of Yorkshire m his nature 
and his art OrigtnaU) a end engineer, 
and attached to the staff of the Brisseys he 
was sent out to the Maremma and South 
America, and whilst turning Nature s resource 
to utilitarian purposes, became enamoured of 
her beauties Once back in England he 
took the sows of art, and scried his noiiliatc 
with Mr Frank Walton, being summoned 
to take the ‘ line at the Academy after a 
gear’s stud) a fine hndscape, “The Month 
of March, rcccn mg especial commendation 
\istts to France and Corsica followed, and 
m 1888 he came home to join the Institute 
of 1 aintcrs m Oils and atso w rote K B A 
after his name, exhibiting in Piccadill), 
Suffolk Street and man> of the northern 
towns with unceasing success since that date 
* A March tdoaming * The Breath of 
Autumn, and “Eskdale arc latter day 
deeds Const iblc and the Barbizonians 
have been finger posts to the strong but 
poetic express on of Ins own temperament 
He accepts a hint with gratitude but works 
out the problem in his own via) He is 
painter of a large p cture of Cape 
in the Imperial Institute A/rican 
Council Room , and meditates the xsthetic 
s ege of the Africander 




MR JOHN R. REID 


ONE of the many Scotchmen eminent 
m art who fly south At sixteen he fust 
handled the brush, a big brush, and made 
the sides of houses in Edinburgh shine fresh 
Sid salary ,0 the sun B„. he -as for 
daintier work, and gmprd at night at 
Government art schools to feel the “ 
fulfil b,s destiny Patient 1W ofrtodr 
gave him mastery of his own artistic 
energy, but even now he has not wholly 
determined on h.s choice of expression A 
year or so ago, before the cuckoo dob at 
the Grosvenor ousted its art parent fcmv 
the nest, Sir Reid startled us with a 
romantic and dashing picture m rich reds 
browns, and yellows with a luminous white 
centre ‘‘Cornish Smugglers, Sixty Years 
Ago, which, amongst its many admirable 
attributes, certainly did not number that of 
realism Then again, a large canvas of a 
young English squire gaitered and gunned, 
who has drawn unwished for blood in a 
turnip field was sternly not to say angularly, 
real Stic and the agricultural connoisseur 
vas able at a glance to say whether the 
root crop were Carter’s seeds or Sutton s 
Last year “The Mate of the Mermaids 
Wedding showed him a student of the 
vuzurs of rough sea folk, a plan air painter 
for all he was worth 
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Ml JOHN S SVRCTNT 

Amtric\ nkcs esthetic toll of her absent 
sons Living in Chelsea, Mr Sargent is 
working for Iloston, for the great Library 
there, an institution unique in the world 
supported b> a State tax, and endeavouring 
to become i centre not only of literary but 
artistic culture Mr Whistler in Pans and 
Mr Abbey in Gloucestershire are similarly 
employed A supreme master of technique, 
and of the short hand of the language of 
beauty, Mr Sargent appeals to the esoteric 
in art and astounds the exoteric To those 
who understand hi in — the words are his own, 
since all great American artists seem to 
possess an amazing gift of compressed and 
definite criticism — he conveys his meaning 
with “a swiftness that makes us forget for 
the time that there has been a medium ’ 
His Carmcncita a dancing girl in all 
yellow, superb in the insolence of her pose, 
tense and alert, waiting for the signal note, 
set the people of London and Pans talking 
and the aitists admiring The Chantrey 
terminated the peregrinations of his Cama 
tion, Lily, Lily, Rose, when it appeared on 
the Academy walls At the N E A C this 
year with three strokes of his brush, and to 
the undying envy of one of his young 
colleagues, he told us how Mr Jefferson 
the actor, once appeared to him His 
“Mrs Hammersley dominates the New 




MR J J SHVNNOV 


‘ Sweet Auburn loveliest village of the 
plain gave him birth — not Goldsmiths 
deserted village but a town in Albany, a 
place Mr Shannon protests, might one* 
have justified poor Noll s description Alas 
for the patriotic fiction which makes th 
reigning portraitist of our reigning belles 
Canadian, Albany is in New \ork State 
and Mr Shannon is no subject of th 
Queen s Let us console ourselves that h : 
tra nmg was wholly English though whei 
his friends ihe leading young men of th< 
hour, returned from their Paris curriculuir 
it is true th it he borrowed their square 
brushes taught h mself someth ng bettet 
than iheir style and unlearning all that 
South Kensington had so patiently taught 
him made himsetf what he is the dexterous 
master of a sw ift techn que the charm ng 
colourist, the vivid portra tist of beautiful 
Englishwomen who go beautifully as beauty 
should Few subject p ctures come from 
his hand but 1 is Its a ma den vvtlb 
more than a suspicion of Romney about her, 
stand ng by the broohside made us regretful 
of his absorbing popularity He has touched 
the max mum n nil eight portra ts at the 
Academy blit th s year was content to send 
three The tide of fashion sweeps him to 
the road inhabited solely by artists Melbury 
Road where he builds a lordly mansion. 
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MR HERBERT SCHil\LTZ 


Lest misapprehension should anse Mr 
Herbert Schmaltz has been at pains to 
define himself He is, he has assured us, 
“A Painter \\ ho H appens to be a Christian ’ 
and this accident of Christianity has sera ed 
him tamousl) He inherited the elements 
a felicitous artistic career His mother 
was the daughter of the late J W Car 
onchacl, the marine painter Ins father 
a German who came over to Ne\vca c *, 
flnd came to sta> At an early agv. Hr 
Schmaltz determined to be a successful 
laintcr — South Kensington, Rcval Academy 
Schools, and Antwerp fol’owed bat with 
shrewd judgment, he stopped short of 
Munich He is married to one of the 
beautiful Dene Silers, so famous in studio- 
land, and live* in the fashionable Holland 
1 ark neighoourhood He is acceptable to 
the Forty, and admired by the public. 
People stand tn queue to sec his pictures, 
which are alwavs to he found on the line. 
His ** Christian c ad Leones,” and his 
* Zenobta s Last Look on Patmjra, are 
the\ not rotate and vivid in our memories 
and engraved on our walls* In *be re * 
j 'eremlj dramatic picture, * The Return 
from Calvarv * painted m Palestine he was 
<pme at his best. Her Majesi), “ ,nct ”: 
b\ the pain cPs name, commanded it 
Mindsor, and was gracious in praise. 


MR F M \RKH4M SKIPWORTH 

Onf of the many good men hailing from 
Lincolnshire who first studied art under that 
fine master, Mr E R Tajler, born at 
Caistor in 1854. the son of a farmer, and 
bearing a name in those dajs famous for a 
reason athletic rather than 'esthetic, being 
the nephew of the famous steeplechase rider, 
Captain Skip worth He dabbled as an 
amateur in art as soon as he could hold a 
brush, but in 1879 came to South Hensing 
ton, and for three diligent >ears devoted 
himself to the mastery of its details, going 
on to Juliens for six months ‘ to finish, 
with result that his art was revolutionised, 
and began again with a better technique 
In 1SS3 he armed at the Ko>al Academy 
and has been there ever since His colour 
scheme is soft and charming he is fond of 
faint fawns and pale pinks, painting pretty 
women prettily Sometimes he has dealt 
with sterner matters In 1890 he sent “A 
Roman Holiday ’ to the Academy, but he 
concerned himself, it is onl> fair to add, 
with the audience, not the butchery with two 
joung ladies one pitiful, one pitiless All 
this was set forth both on canvas and m 
verse in the catalogue with amplitude Mr 
Skipvvorth is fond of giving slightly idealised 
portrait studies, subject titles— such as 
••He Cometh Not She Said.’ 
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“ HE who can dominate a London d nncr 
table can dominate the whole world says 
Mr Oscar Wilde in his new play and this 
same London dinner table with a red shaded 
lamp shining ov er fair women and famous 
men, the beauty and the dm airy of London 
aportra t group of people of light and lead 
ing Mr Solomon had painted for th s year’s 
Academy It comes as a boon and a 
blessing to the visitor hanging in the last 
room cheenng the -esthetic by ts fine quail 
ties, the merely human by ns popular por 
traiture Young in years ancient in race, 
ambitious in aim classic in subject — let 
such b g p ctures as Cassandra, Sam 
son * Niobc The Judgment of Paris 
* H ppolyta and Orpheus bear w tness 
—bold in draughtsmanship academic in 
techn que, Leightonesque up to the point 
complimentary m colour no man can better 
afford to pa nt portraits and wa t his me 
v liable day of honour He and Mr Arthur 
Hacker are inseparable friends One year 
both being hangers at a certain gallery, they 
discovered that there were two little spaces 
that refused to be filled d spose they the 
pictures never so wisely The next day six 
square inches of portra t of Mr Hacker by 
Mr Solomon and six square inches of 
portrait of Mr Solomon by Mr Hacker 
dosed the gaps and made the critics 1 nger 


MR AIJK1VN STOkLS 

A Neulimr, and one of ihdse most 
fortunate artists who hate found wives to 
double l heir honour, and yet, owing to their 
dificrenccof sty Ic, nev er enter into competitive— 
rivalry Mr Stokes married in lSS4» he y 
then being just armed at the age when a 
man may, according to St Paul, be made a 
bishop, r raulein I rcmdlsbergcn, an Aus 
trtan lady painter Mrs S'ohc* brace of 
scarlet w tnged angclakms appearing to a 
Virgin in Royal blue is one of the quaintest 
and most attractive pictures in Piccadilly to- 
day, and she docs nothing that can be 
passed unnoticed but this note is on her 
husband He was bom in 1S54 it South 
port Lancashire entered the Royal Academy 
Schools in 1871, and went to Pans in the 
usual course to obtain the necessary French 
polish \\ hen Newly n grew inter imitative, 
and an exhibition at Messrs Dow deswells 
Galleries in Bond Street roused the ire 0 
the critics, Mr and Mrs # Stokes betoo 
themselves to Italy His art msum 1 '/ 
caught the warmer southern flush and t 
delicious serenity of his * Roman Ca 
pagna, Early Spring,’ shown at the he' 
Gallery last year, charmed us, though tner 
were other works at the Academy especially^, 
which showed him as the unaccl matise^ 
traveller in Italy In 1S88 the Chantrey 

showed good taste— they acquired a Stoke 
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'JR THORNE W UTE. 

Before all things, a punter of Lnglish 
field life — of the patient team breaking up 
she torpid soil whilst the spell of winter 
gives repose to the exhausted land , of the 
sunlight dancing amongst the turnips, which 
clothe the country with a living green not all 
the vines of France can rival, and of the 
rhythm and sweep of the mowers levelling 
the lush grass, and the laughter of the 
children tossing the sweet smelling swathes, 
of the warm gold of harvest, and the sturdy 
reapers toiling in the blaze of the August 
sun Born m Cheltenham just half a century 
a go, he came to London to train for an art 
master But the routine irked a creative 
artist, and his relations with the authorities 
at hens ngton becoming strained on the 
matter of obligatory architectural studies, he 
broke with them and fled to Bettws-y Coed 
to study nature in congenial society On 
the strength of “Calling the Cattle Home,’ 
a drawing now in Bethnal Green Museum, 
he was elected to the Old Water Cotour 
Society As a water-colounst Mr Thorne 
Waite is an austere purist He attacks the 
while paper direct, with swift washes, clean 
touches and very little re-working Body 
■.Colour is unknown to him An intimate 
hiend has dared to nickname him Dew inty 
"aue Of late, at Mr J W Norths sug 
gestion, he has exhibited in oils at the- New 
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We almost feel inclined to dub Mr. 
Waller “the Peoples Painter’ He has 
probably had more pictures reproduced m 
the now moribund line etching and photo 
gravure than any living Englishman And, 
odd as it may seem he is not one of those 
against whom superior persons continually 
do nil For some reason unexplained he is 
permuted to give perfectly comprehensive 
and legitimate delight to thousands of his 
fellow countrymen quite unabused His art 
,s, of course, largely anecdotal He chooses 
his subject with a fine instinct for its popu- 
larity tells ns story unmistakably, and 
produces moie or less eighteenth century 
pictures admirably drawn, balanced and 
lighted alive with actuality, and very often 
touched with humour or pathos “The 
Empty Saddle 1 The Day of Reckoning,” 
“ Ruined Sanctuarv Peril ‘ The Chal 
Ienge ‘The lunavay Match —where 
shall we find lilies more fimilnr? He was 
bom in Gloucester in 1850, educated at 
Cheltenham College, intended by his father 
for the Engineers or Artillery but by him 
self for picture making Divergence of 
views caused dclav, but in tS69 he found 
himself an R \ student, not a Woolwtcb 
cadet In his second year at the Schools 
he exhibited at the Academy, and keeps 
up the hab t to this day 
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Black. AND-WHITE has of late absorbed 
the energies of this most daint> colourist But 
4)n rr-ient toujours i son premier imour and 
avc rejoice to see that he is coming back to 
the branch of art in which he first won 
distinction , del catc 1 ttlc pictures, full of 
poetry and classic grace of feeling stud cs 
tn light and shade, studies of the nude in the 
open air Mr M eguel n was born in 1849 
at Somhstoke near Arundel of which place 
his lather was rector He received hs 
general education under Cardinal Mann ng 
at Edgbaston and h s art training urdcr 
Mr lo>nter R.\, and 1 rof Legros at the 
Slade School*. In 1877 lie was first 
accepted at the Poval Academy nnd hns 
never failed to exhibit there ever s nee 
sending of course also to the late Gros- 
t error, and the New It was at the last 
named gallery that one of 1 is most success 
ful pictures was shown last > ear — -a woman 
semi-nude prone on the sunn) mead looking 
up at a statue of 1 an with h s mute p pe at 
his stone lip*, and bearing the legend 
4 * Heard metod es are sweet , but tho^e 
unheard are sweeter, which oddly enough 
is the tew tbs jear for Mrs. Stanley s 
{Miss Dorothy Tennants) peture in the 
same gallery Mr W eguel n s stud o touches 
those of utists so du erent from himself as 
Mr Arthur Melville and Mr Frank Drang wyn. 


Misi mux vRiniT 

Waitim in a certain cjuimt 1 tile roon 
for one s hostess, one becomes conscious of 
simtthin*. uncannv m the conservatory out 
sdc. Curiosity prompts investigation it 
a h> figure, skull-caj ped and dtc«sed in 
white and the discovery made a bull terrier 
harks either welcome or defiance throi„h 
the glass. Both dummv and dog i eetn 
famili tr Tlicy appeared in • Bon Jot.r 
1 icrrvt, a larj,e picture in the last room in 
the last Academy, full of claim and fresh 
ness, quality and perception the work of 
Miss h thel Wright, a young lady who up 
till then had exhibited only once, but last May 
became suddenly recognised bv all tl osc 
who interest themselves in art. A dabbler 
in paint, an occasional copyist m the 
National Gallery, and a nuher ct^cial pop I 
of Mr Seymour Lucas, in 1SS8 Miss Wr t&t 
waspcrsuadcu by Mr Solomon J Solomon to 
whose perpetual msistanceon herpos ess on 
of talent she owes whatever career «he mav 
enjoy, to go to 1 ans, and at Jul ens stud 0 
learnt what going in for painting really 
meant She moves in a 1 ttle world of art, 
and many a distmgu shed young painter 
watches her progress with more interest than 
his own. This year Mus Wngbt has giaen^ 
us flesh and portraiture, but she is devoteci 
to Pierrot, and hopes to return to him next 
year 
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I, ADIEU DE Marie STUART 

Ad cu, charman pays do France 
Quo jo do uji hen 
Derceau do won boo rose enhance 
Adeul «e qu ticw nourr — Essaxge* 
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